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Art. I.— MILTON IN OUR DAY.* 





Every age, however hopeful and progressive by its 
own strength, needs aid from its predecessors, not merel 
to calm its passion by the sober wisdom of the past, but 
also to inflame its zeal by fire from the old altars of free- 
dom and faith. In our day, England has had cause to 
learn many a lesson at the tombs of her great champions 
of liberty. . In new forms the priestcraft and kingcraft of 
the Stuarts have risen up to conspire against civil and 
religious freedom; and in new forms the shades of the 
stout Independents, with Cromwell and Milton at their 
head, have gone out to do battle against them. Our own 
country, although called pre-eminently the land of liberty, 
has seen something of the same conflict and needs some- 
thing of the same defence. Some of our Congressional 
champions of absolutism might be confounded at once 
by the most familiar truisms of those sages of the old 
English Commonwealth, from whom our fathers learned 
their ideas of constitutional rights; and not a few of our 
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clergy who are making Oxford or Rome the throne of 
their faith might with great profit diversify their liturgi- 
cal studies by the careful perusal of the old champions 
of religious liberty. It might perhaps be found that some 
ruins need to be excavated which are richer, as well as 
nearer, than those of Egypt or Nineveh,— ruins where 
not merely the furniture, but also the living thought, of 
buried sovereigns can be found. 

We have observed with great interest the prominence 
of late given to Milton as a popular champion, and we 
propose to consider him mainly in this light in this arti- 
cle. We have chosen as our text the popular editions of 
his works, one of his poetry, the other of his prose. We 
have no ambition to cope with the master critics who 
have embroidered their names upon his majestic mantle. 
We are content to make a simple sketch of his career, 
and speak a few plain words to our own times. Not 
borrowing other men’s ears, let us hear him with our 
own. Not striving to look upon him from their point of 
view, we will be content with our own standing-place. 
We do not desire to gaze through the Tory prejudices of 
Samuel Johnson, nor the Whig partialities of Charles 
Symmons; we will not borrow the spectacles of the Cal- 
vinist Newton, nor those of the Baptist Ivimey; we are 
not foolish enough to try to steal Macaulay’s Tyrian pur- 
ple or Channing’s vesture of light. Our purpose differs 
from theirs, for we aim to give but a popular sketch of 
an intellectual leader, whose power every year is illus- 
trating in its own way. We are not ashamed to be 
somewhat commonplace. If the preacher ought not to 
be constantly straining after novelty of subject and ex- 
pression, but should aim to keep a few master-truths 
vividly before his hearers, the essayist should have some- 
thing of the same disposition, and not think it beneath 
his dignity to do a little of the work of Old Mortality in 
clearing away the obtrusive moss from the gravestones 
of master men. 

When John Harvard, the founder of Harvard College, 
was graduated at Cambridge, England, in 1631, soon to 
embark for his American home, he left among the students 
of his mother university not a few young men who were 
to act the most conspicuous parts in the eventful age then 
coming on,—that age of struggle between prince and 
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people, prelate and puritan. Among Harvard’s fellow- 
students, two were destined to pre-eminent fame. He 
may have often seen, in the costume of the class a year 
in advance of his own, one, then a youth of eighteen, with 
figure tall and well formed, eye large and dark, and with 
hair flowing in curls, —a "youth whose bearing would 
indicate the high-born cavalier, did not his meagre dress 
betray the student of charity. ‘This youth was to win 
the highest reputation among the Episcopal party of his 
day, and to exhibit a beauty “of style that has never been 
equalled by any writer of the English language. This 
was young Jeremy ‘Taylor, the Fénelon of the English 
Church. But great as he was to become, Cambridge 
then contained a far greater, one whose life was to be in 
singular contrast with Taylor’s, and whose name was to 
be a synonyme for sublimity, as 'Taylor’s was for beauty. 
Among the resident graduates who were pursuing their 
studies in those great shades, Harvard must frequently 
have passed a young man of twenty-three, whose deli- 
cate complexion and exuberant chestnut hair, parted 
and flowing, had given him the name of the lady of the. 
college. His eye was gray, his stature beneath the mid- 
dle size, his step elastic and graceful. Harvard could 
little have dreamed that within that effeminate frame 
dwelt the sublimest of minds, and that the name of John 
Milton would stand above that of every other man of 
his age. Six years afterward Harvard was a minister in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, and the next year, dying, 
he bequeathed half his estate to the new seminary at 
Cambridge, New England, and has proved no unworthy 
compeer of Milton by connecting his name with the 
noblest seat of learning in the Western hemisphere. 

He died in 1638, thus early, ignorant of the commo- 
tions in store for his former companions. The seven 
years between Harvard’s graduation at Cambridge and 
his death, were years of great progress with Milton. 
Leaving the University in 1632, he passed several years 
at the country-house of his father, devoted to the severest 
studies, and refreshing his laborious vigils with the dear 
solaces of music and poetry. In this course the boy was 
the father of the man, and in manhood but carried out 
the habits of his boyhood. He says of himself, that from 
his twelfth year he hardly ever quitted his studies before 
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midnight. It is affirmed that he was a poet at ten years 
of age, and however this may have been, we have speci- 
mens of his poetical power bearing the date of his sev- 
enteenth year. It is evident that when ten years old he 
was regarded as a remarkable boy, from the fact that a 
portrait of him at that age was elaborately taken and 
carefully preserved. From childhood he had been taught 
to cherish a spirit of freedom. His father, who had been 
brought up in the Catholic religion, became a Protestant, 
and, being disinherited for the change, encouraged his son, 
alike by the value of liberty and the price paid by him 
for it, to be cautious of putting any shackles upon his 
soul. Milton’s early tutor encouraged the same spirit, 
and led him to look favorably upon the puritan faith and 
with suspicion upon prelacy. ‘Thus educated at home, 
at seventeen he entered college, and there became dis- 
tinguished alike for the beauty of his Latin verse and 
his opposition to the general pedantry of the place. 
At twenty-four he left the University, and we then find 
him, as already indicated, at his father’s country-house, 
enabled by his father’s industry and success to live with- 
out a regular profession and give himself to his favorite 
pursuits. He had been designed for the Church, but he 
renounced his purpose, seeing, he declares, “ what tyranny 
had invaded the Church, that he who would take orders 
must subscribe Slave.” 

Look upon Milton now in the second stage of his 
preparation, — his regular education finished,— look upon 
him in that quiet retreat, passing five happy years of a 
life destined to be shaken by great agitations and dark- 
ened by heavy griefs. From the age of twenty-four to 
twenty-nine, he busied himself with the works of the mas- 
ter minds of antiquity, and relieved his heavier studies b 
poetical compositions. Whatthe details of his life were, 
we cannot say. ‘That he enjoyed nature, that he was 
not indifferent to society, is evident; that he kept his 
heart pure and his aims lofty, that he looked with aver- 
sion upon the increasing tyranny of Charles and Laud, 
and cherished an independent mind, cannot be questioned. 
Without further remark, let us remember Comus, Lyci- 
das, L’ Allegro, and Il Penseroso, and feel at once that 
we are acquainted with this interesting recluse, and know 
how pure and tender was his heart, and how much alive 
was his soul to all the lights and shades of human life. 
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One more passage was to complete his preparation for 
the public career so soon at hand. This was the tour of 
Europe, which he took in his thirtieth year. In Paris he 
was introduced to Grotius, with whom undoubtedly he 
conferred freely upon the worth of civil freedom and the 
wickedness of religious persecution. In Italy, he had an 
interview with Galileo, and of him probably learned new 
lessons in the laws of the heavenly bodies, which that 
philosopher had so profoundly explored, and new mani- 
festations of the spirit of bigotry, which had so striven 
to put down free science by shutting up in the dungeons 
of the Inquisition the man who had dared to assert that 
the earth moved round the sun. In Florence and Rome 
he saw the mighty monuments of Italian genius, and for 
him the beauty of Raphael’s pictures and the grandeur 
of Angelo’s sculptures had an eloquence unknown to the 
gazing crowd. He astonished the accomplished scholars 
of Italy by his knowledge of their language and litera- 
ture, and surpassed the best of them in the elegance of 
his Latin poems. He wished to extend his tour into 
Greece, that classic land, whose leading minds were to 
him such familiar friends. But rumors of troubles in 
England made him pause in his course, and resolve to 
turn back and take his part in the great struggles that 
were commencing. Resting awhile at Geneva, not un- 
mindful of its former history as the seat of Calvin’s noted 
career, he reached home in August, 1639. His prepara- 
tion was ended. He was now to be a conspicuous actor 
in the most important conflict ever waged between peo- 
ple of the British race. 

Milton knew well what part belonged to him in the 
contest for civil and religious liberty against the tyranny 
of king and prelate. He had long watched the course of 
things, and seen the attempt of Charles and Laud to rob 
the English people of their birthright, and rule the land 
according to those principles which have robbed Spain 
and Italy of all their glory. He felt strongly the worth 
of the human mind, and looked with abhorrence upon 
the system that treated reason as a dangerous thing, and 
would force every mind indiscriminately into the shackles 
of priestcraft, and place ceremonious mummery before 
original thought or earnest piety. 

Maintaining himself by taking pupils into his house 


29 * 
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at London, he arms himself at his leisure with the requi- 
site resources, and in the course of two years publishes 
four powerful works against the assumptions of the Es- 
tablished Church and of prelates in general. The first of 
these works, a Treatise on Reformation, ends with a 
prayer sublime beyond any other save those in the New 
Testament; and the last of them, The Reason of Church 
Government, ends with that thrilling prophecy of the 
coming of a great poet, which he himself was destined so 
strongly to fulfil. His words were not in vain. Eng- 
land, thanks to Milton and such as he, was not destined 
to follow Spain and Italy towards the thraldom of priests 
and the imbecility of slaves. ‘The hierarchy soon fell. 
Distinguished as a theologian, Milton now turns to 
topics appertaining more directly to the civil prosperity 
of the nation. Education first engages his attention, 
and his noble tract on that subject, in spite of his over- 
estimate of ancient learning, contains almost all the 
principles that have made schools what they now are, 
exchanged a babbling of words for a knowledge of things, 
and made a sound mind in a sound body the true end of 
culture. As the political storm deepened and darkened, 
he felt himself called to take a far sterner and more stir- 
ring part. The liberty of the press was in danger,— in 
danger now from Presbyterian bigotry, as before from 
Episcopal tyranny. Milton was not the man to fight 
against oppression in his foes, and excuse it in his own 
party. He wrote the most powerful of his prose works in 
vindication of the liberty of unlicensed printing, and de- 
serves to be named first among those who have stood up in 
defence of an independent publication of opinions. ‘This 
work, published as it was in 1644, a year after the famous 
Westminster Assembly, shows that he was no more 
afraid of these assembled divines than of the repudiated 
bishops, and that he prized the Gospel and the soul beyond 
the Catechism of the one and the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the other. He was not one of those poets who, like 
Goethe, live in a sublime Epicureanism, an artistic study 
of good and ill, indifferent alike to the moral quality of 
each. The voice within him bade him be up and doing; 
humanity, religion, and even poetry, were to be acted out 
as well as felt. “ Come up hither,” was the call, as of the 
voice in the Apocalypse. He obeyed it, and strove to 
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carry upward with himself the general mind of England. 
/He was the champion of civil liberty with the pen, as 
Cromwell was with the sword, and he steered right on- 
ward in the same consistent course, whilst Cromwell made 
necessity the plea for his subsequent usurpations. Politi- 
cal discussion is not our purpose, nor can we trace the steps 
of Milton’s political career. He was the mouthpiece of the 
English Commonwealth, the defender of republican liber- 
ty and order againstevery foe. Himself not instrumental 
in bringing Charles Stuart to the block, he felt himself 
bound to defend this desperate measure against the hired 
pens which the second Charles in his exile employed to 
attack the Commonwealth of England, and before his 
scathing replies Salmasius and Morus shrank discomfited 
from the conflict. Never was patriotism more seif-sacri- 
ficing than Milton’s in writing his famous Defence of the 
People of England. He was told by his physicians that 
loss of sight must be the penalty, if he used his eyes in 
further composition. Though warned by their failing 
vision, he persevered, and thus devoted to what he 
deemed the cause of liberty the dear blessing of sight, 
to him the inlet to a world so fair. How nobly he speaks 
of the loss in the familiar sonnet to his friend Cyriac 
Skinner ! — 


*“ T argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 

Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 

The conscience, Friend, to have lost them overplied 

In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side, 

This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask 
Content though blind, had I no better guide.” 


Stanch, however, as he was as a republican, Milton 
felt that in all his controversial labors he was in a false 
position, and, to employ his own expression, he was using 
only his left hand. During the Protectorate of Crom- 
well, he was never wholly free from political cares. After 
resigning his post as Latin Secretary to the government, 
he still busied himself with state affairs. After Crom- 
well’s death, during his son Richard’s imbecile adminis- 
tration, and even on the very eve of the restoration of the 
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Stuarts, he contended stoutly for the good old cause, or 
for a commonwealth such as had been the ideal of his soul 
before Cromwell’s later usurpations. But England was 
not ready to hear his voice, and she went basely down, 
accepted the livery of an accomplished profligate, and 
went from Puritan strictness into the opposite extreme 
of vice and luxury. Charles the Second and Dr. Sheldon 
now sat in the seat of influence before held by Cromwell 
and Milton. The throne and the mitre were restored 
with exaggerated honors. 

Where was Milton now? where this blind champion 
of freedom? Like many of the demagogues of the 
Commonwealth, noisy for liberty when in the ascendant, 
and decrying it when trampled upon, and ready to span- 
iel the heels of king and prelate for some small share of 
office oremolument? Was he at all like his own portrait 
of Satan in the address of Gabriel ? 


‘And thou sly hypocrite, who now wouldst seem 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawned and cringed and servilely adored!” 


Not he. Milton’s noblest years were his last. We have 
glanced at the first two stages of his active career, and 
have seen the magnitude of his labors as the theologian 
and statesman of liberty. Now hischerished cause is de- 
feated, — himself in disgrace. Nobly he illustrates the 
truth, that, whilst to the worldling victory is defeat, and 
carries within itself the germs of ruin, to the true soul 
defeat is victory, and carries within itself the elements of 
greatness. Content with burning his most offensive 
treatises, and willing after a brief arrest to leave the blind 
man to misery and contempt, the royal court went on in 
its pleasures and its plans. Merrily went the dance, 
brightly shone the lights within the palace-halls, and 
who of all that gay throng thought of the humble house 
where Milton with sightless orbs was gazing with in- 
ward vision upon a glory not of this world, meditating 
the Paradise Lost, and illustrating the magnificent sen- 
tences which years before he had addressed to an oppo- 
nent who had reproached him with his blindness. “ There 
is a way, and the Apostle is my authority, through weak- 
ness to the greatest strength. May I be one of the 
weakest, provided only in my weakness that immortal 
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and better vigor be put forth with greater effect; provided 
only in my darkness the light of the Divine countenance 
does but more brightly shine; for then I shall at once be 
the weakest and most mighty, shall be at once blind and 
of the most piercing sight. Thus through this infirmity 
should I be consummated, perfected. Thus through this 
darkness should I be enrobed with light.” How true 
these words became! The blind bard was not to be 
pitied. Wisdom was justified of her child. The eternal 
light did not desert him. During that public reign of 
dissoluteness and tyranny, the spirit of the Most High 
had not vanished from the land, nor ceased to solace true 
souls with visions of God and hopes of heaven. How 
mightily it was working upon two gifted minds! We 
speak not now of George Fox and Richard Baxter, with 
their friends, but of the two great poets of that age, the 
one in a frugal London house, composing Paradise Lost, 
the other in Bedford jail, framing the Pilgrim’s Progress! 
At heart brethren, — Milton and Bunyan, the one the 
perfection of learned culture, the other the growth of rude 
nature, ungrafted save by a scion from the Christian vine ; 
—both divinely moved, both lifted into the realm of 
spiritual beauty and sublimity ; — poets both, — one more 
for the polished few, the other more for the unlettered 
many, — yet both true to whatever is noblest in the hu- 
man heart. Not in agademic halls, nor in cathedral pul- 
pits, not where Cudworth and More meditated on the 
divine reason, not where Sheldon and Morley thundered 
forth their dogmas of the divine right of bishops, not 
even at that privileged altar where the pious Jeremy 
Taylor, a mitred prelate, after years of exile and suffer- 
ing, was proclaiming the Gospel of peace, was heaven so 
opened as to that blind old man and that dreaming pris- 
oner. In their loneliness they heard and have made the 
world hear the voice saying, as of old, “ Come up hither, 
and I will show thee things that must be hereafter.” 
Fourteen years Milton lived in his retirement busied with 
classic and historical studies as well as divinity and po- 
etry. His habits of industry were unremitting to the 
last. To the last his vigor of mind was unabated, and 
the high purpose of his life unforgotten. His last poem, 
Samson Agonistes, proved how deeply he could appre- 
ciate greatness in misfortune, and portray the heroism of 
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that Jewish Hercules who sacrificed himself to his coun- 
try and overwhelmed Dagon and his worshippers in his 
own fall. His last treatise upon true religion proved his 
truthfulness to liberal Christianity, and showed that the 
flames of his early zeal had been steadied, not extin- 
guished, by age and disappointment. 

He died, like all great souls, without having entered on 
the triumphs destined for his name. Like Moses, he saw 
the promised land from afar, and was not allowed to en- 
ter in. He died in 1674, the year in which his great 
poem was passing slowly through a second edition, and 
before many were aware what an angel of God England 
had been entertaining unawares in that genius so hal- 
lowed and sublime. He lived long enough to superin- 
tend the publication of his principal works, and sunk 
gently to his rest, sustained by a conviction, deep and 
calm, that he had not lived in vain and that his labors 
were not to die. 

As the funeral procession went from his house in Bun- 
hill Fields toward the church of St. Giles, the people 
gazed upon the sombre train, upon the distinguished 
scholars who had come to honor his memory, upon the 
few gentry who were not ashamed to acknowledge his 
friendship, upon the undistinguished numbers who re- 
membered his services to civil and religious liberty. Per- 
haps some wit or courtier fresh from the palace was 
arrested in his rolling chariot by the passing procession, 
asked the name of the deceased, and then went on igno- 
rant of the man, or, if recognizing the name, dismissing 
it in pity, if not in contempt. 

That name now belongs to us, for Milton lived for 
posterity and made frequent and solemn appeal to the 
ages yet to be. He was not unobservant of the early 
settlers of our New England, and claims justice from us, 
their children. In his stately prose, speaking of the 
numbers of faithful and freeborn Englishmen and good 
Christians exiled for conscience’ sake, he bursts out into 
this exclamation to his friend: “O sir! if we could but 
see the shape of our dear mother England, as poets are 
wont to give a personal form to what they please, how 
would she appear, think you, with ashes upon her head, 
and tears abundantly flowing from her eyes, to behold so 
many of her children exposed at once, and thrust from 
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things of dearest necessity, because their conscience 
could not assent to things which the bishops thought 
" indifferent. Let the astrologer be dismayed at the por- 
tentous blaze of comets and impressions in the air as 
foretelling troubles and changes to states; I shall believe 
there cannot be a more ill-boding sign to a nation, (God 
turn the omen from us!) than when the inhabitants, to 
avoid insufferable grievances, are enforced by heaps to 
forsake their native country.” Thus vindicating the rights 
of our fathers, his name should have sacredness with us. 
Where shall we place that name? How shall we regard 
the man and his principles ? 

Milton stands in the front rank of the human race, 
among the great in mind and principles and achieve- 
ments. 

In intellect he united the gifts of the scholar, the lo- 
gician, and the poet. Master of ten languages, able to 
frame poems in four, perfectly at home in the literature 
of the ancient world and the ancient Church, he walked 
with an elastic step under a weight of erudition that 
would utterly have overpowered a mind less gigantic in 
proportions. Asa controversial writer upon topics of re- 
ligion he had no superior, and in matters of civil liberty 
noequal. ‘To a fancy sometimes as playful as a sportive 
child, he added an imagination that shrank from no task, 
however stupendous, and builded up heaven and earth 
and hell within its own vast chambers of imagery. How 
remarkable his poetry is we need not say to any intelli- 
gent reader, nor how broad the compass of his genius 
need we tell to any who have followed his Muse, now in 
her sportive gambols and now in her daring flights, now 
tracked her feet in the fairy dance of Comus, and now 
watched her wing soaring up to the gates of heaven and 
folded in reverence before 


‘“‘ That living throne, — that sapphire blaze 
Where angels tremble as they gaze.” 


His moral traits partook of the grandeur of his intel- 
lect. It may be that his heart was more distinguished 
for loftiness than tenderness. He had warm friends, but 
probably few, though fit, enjoyed much in their society, 
and remembered them when his genius was propitious 
and his words could confer immortality. He may have 
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been too exact in his domestic relations, and asked too 
much deference to his intellectual tastes from his wife 
and children. He may have thought too little of the in- | 
tellectual worth of woman, much as he honored her 
moral loveliness. If so, be it remembered that he was 
not peculiarly gifted in his most intimate feminine asso- 
ciates, and that even his daughters preferred busying 
themselves with their vain embroidery to aiding their 
blind father in his exalted studies. However opposed to 
common belief and to the romance of history, truth 
seems to say, that of his three daughters and only sur- 
viving children but one was devoted to him; and we 
have more than ground for suspecting that this sightless 
sovereign of poetry, this seer of an intellectual empire, 
had in his own family, if one Cordelia, also two not alto- 
gether unlike Regan and Goneril. He was not a stern 
man, but affable and kindly. In controversy, indeed, he 
sometimes overstepped the just limit, and employed the 
most violent language ; but it was in defence of his coun- 
try or religion against unscrupulous foes, and partook 
more of the irritability of a student’s nerves than the fe- 
rocity of a savage heart. 

His spirit was devout almost without parallel. What- 
ever his age or whatever his theme, his heart, so daring 
and defying before man, was before God subdued into 
humility and lifted up only in praise,—in praises well 
described in his own grand words, like “a sevenfold 
chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies.” 

As a man of active force, he exhibited an unwearied 
energy and indomitable perseverance, uniting the most 
methodical labor with the most exuberant inspiration. 
Let none say that the poet cannot be a practical man, so 
long as we know that Milton stood among the chief 
statesmen of his day, and as State Secretary by his offi- 
cial papers made Europe ring with his name. That he 
deserves a place in the first rank of practical minds, we 
cannot say. He was great in the purity and justice of 
his principles,— not so great in the -prudence of his 
measures. His treatises on Divorce prove the elevation 
of his ideas regarding marriage, and also the inadequacy 
of his judgment in applying those ideas to life. His 
work on the Method of a Commonwealth shows the 
worth of liberty, but not so well the method of securing 
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it; for a.perpetual parliament, such as he advocates, 
would be no security for the stability of freedom. A 
man of wise ideas rather than of prudent plans, he ranks 
high among the Platonic, not so high among the Aristo- 
telian, class of minds. 

Compare him with other men, where shall we find his 
peer? Where shall we find the profound theologian, the 
commanding statesman, the universal scholar, so “blended 
with the majestic poet ! ? 

As a theologian he belongs to the liberal school, favor- 
ing as he did independent investigation and wide com- 
munion. He had no sympathy with mitred intolerance, 
nor gowned bigotry ;— not bishop or presbyter, but the 
Bible and the Spirit, were his oracles. If he was unchar- 
itable at all, it was towards those who, like the Papists, 
chain up the mind. Even in the sublime imagery of Par- 
adise Lost he cannot spare a fling at the priests, and places 
their mummeries in the Paradise of Fools, a limbo world 
between earth and hell, of which modern Spirit-rapping 
gives some proof: — 


‘** Then might ye see 
Cowls, hoods, and habits with their wearers lost 
And fluttered into rags: then reliques, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 
The sport of winds.” 


Champion of toleration, advocate of friendly union 
among all Protestants, he had most affinity with the In- 
dependents, especially with the Baptists, who in his day 
were distinguished for liberality and had not sacrificed 
' Gospel largeness for sectarian inclosures. Yet he held 
some opinions not held by the mass of that denomina- 
tion then. His Paradise Lost implies what his posthu- 
mous work declares, that he was a Unitarian of the Arian 
class, and that by his doctrine of one uncreated God, the 
Father, he ranks with Locke and Newton, and completes 
the Unitarian trio of England’s master minds. 

But a truce to all controversy. We are speaking of a 
mind too large to be penned up in dry party inclosures. 
He belongs to us all. He is the Christian poet to us all. 
Let us not slight the greatness of his mission. . The 
Christian poet! What is poetry that it should be coupled 
with Christianity? ‘The poet is he who can shape a 
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world within his own soul, and body it forth in language 
to others. He is the sacred poet who can shape a world 
in harmony with the divine laws, elevate particular facts 
and images into agencies of divine truth and love, and. 
so express his own creations as to lead men more nearly 
towards the mind of the Godhead. Verse, though not 
essential to poetry, is nearly allied to it. What is sacred 
verse? Not the arbitrary jingle of words cunningly ar- 
ranged, but the natural expression of elevated thought 


and feeling. Milton is our authority that there are 
thoughts 


** that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers.”’ 


In sacred verse the sacred poet but follows a great law 
of the universe, — the law of uniformity in variety, — of 
recurrence and progress. This law appears in the beat- 
ing pulse, the heaving breath, the pendulous wave, the re- 
turning seasons, the revolving globes, the step of man, — 
measured recurrence with progressive variety. Such is 
the divine law stamped upon nature, and the poet car- 
ries it into the inner world, and his thoughts follow the 
order that rolls the planets and moves the pulse, as he 
expresses himself in verse, now like the dance of fairies 
and now like the march of embattled seraphim. 

What verse is Milton’s, fitting form to majestic thought! 
Yet the thought is now more our object than the form, 
intimately as both are connected. Saying nothing now of 
his merely literary merit, but of the Christianity embod- 
ied in his poetry, must we not rank him among the great 
Christian teachers? Sad indeed that his demonology, 
the mere framework of his poem, should have arrested 
such exclusive attention. To us the Paradise Lost 
teaches the great contrast between rebellion and obedi- 
ence, declares the final triumph of right, the final deliv- 
erance of our race from sin and woe, and their destina- 
tion for a kingdom as far beyond early Eden as mature 
wisdom is beyond childish ignorance and a Christian 
virtue is beyond childish innocence. The great poem 
ends in the dark shadows of a lost Paradise and a 
doomed race, but amid the shadows of that gathering 
night shines an evening star which proves that the sun 
is not extinguished, and hope survives. 
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Our estimate of Milton will depend much upon the 
estimate that we form of poetry as an agency in religion. 
Who can question the greatness of the agency? Who 
has not felt it, who has not traced it? Think of the 
Christian hymns sung for ages in all lands, heard by sage 
and by savage, melting alike the heart of an Ambrose, 
who could so fitly frame them, and of the savage Goth 
or the wayward Numidian whom he converted, — sung 
to the prattling infant and the devout parent, — heard in 
the bridal chant and the funeral dirge,— hymns of the 
church and of the home,— many of them the same in 
all communions, — holy ambassadors exempt from secta- 
rian hostilities, and passing in peace among all the com- 
batants, as winged birds over the battling armies! Think 
of these, and estimate the power of him who has dis- 
tanced all competitors in the majesty of his poetry, and in 
the hymn of praise, as well as in lengthened poems, con- 
secrated his genius to God and Christ. Give the poet a 
place among the fathers of Christian thought. We may 
not ask for him the aureola of the Lamb, but give him a 
chaplet of honor and twine for him the myrtle with the 
passion-flower as he lays the fruits of his genius at the 
foot of the cross. 

With what Christian poet shall we couple Milton? 
With Dante if with any,—with the stern Italian, the 
same in asserting freedom, in loving Christianity, — the 
same in a troubled life and a somewhat melancholy soul. 
But saying nothing of merely literary contrasts, how 
much superior is the poetry of Milton in moral eleva- 
tion, — how far his muse soars above human loves and 
hates, above political and theological bickerings! In- 
dicating his traits by men near ourselves, we may safely 
say that he had the high humanity of Schiller, the fiery 
freedom of Alfieri, the fearless daring of Byron, and in 
him the restless spirit of these revolutionary poets was 
tempered by a serene and elevated piety, that breathes 
nowhere more vitally than in the pages of Wordsworth. 
Compare him with Jeremy Taylor, the most beautiful 
spirit of Milton’s time, and the churchman in his exuber- 
ant fancy and ecclesiastical taste seems like the dove 
who with neck golden and rainbowed nestles under the 
cathedral eaves, contrasted with the gray eagle who 
loves the mountain rock and whose eye shrinks not from 
the sun and whose wing fears not cloud nor storm. 
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Taking the mind of Milton in its whole compass, — in 
its deep recesses and high aspirations, —in its imagery of 
terror and of sublimity,— in its scathing invectives and 
devout anthems,— its vastness is overwhelming. It re- 
minds us somewhat of the most august of those monu- 
ments of ancient piety which sought to embody Chris- 
tianity in stone,— one of those great cathedrals, whose 
pavements covered deep, sepulchral crypts, and whose 
arches and spires rose heavenward to dizzying heights ; 
from whose outer walls scowling fiends glared down 
upon passers-by, and from whose inner retreats holy 
saints and evangelists seem to preside over the worship- 
pers, and to utter from their silent lips the chants and 
litanies of the better world. 

We need to bring forth the name of Milton now. 
We need him in the conflicts through which society is 
now passing; we need the influence of the champion of 
liberty without licentiousness and of religion without 
priestcraft. We need him in the struggle now going 
on between all true souls and the two great divisions of 
worldlings who are trying to stay every worthy influence, 
and, instead of hearing the voice, “ Come up hither,” are 
crying, “ Come down to us.” ‘The idol of our time is 
Mammon, and his worshippers are of two classes; — in 
the first place, those who have all his stores, and who 
would put on all men the bribery of servitude; in the 
second place, those who have them not, and who band 
together and gnash their teeth at those who have them. 
Milton never bowed the knee to the Mammon of his 
age, although asked by a king so to do. He was neither 
the minion of the gilded noble nor the flatterer of the 
restless mob. In government and religion he wasa man 
who loved liberty, because he loved order, and who never 
despaired of their being one day combined. 

His wish has been approaching completion ever since 
his death. Fourteen years after, some of his fondest 
wishes were realized in the overthrow of the Stuarts and 
the larger policy of the dynasty of 1688. England was 
not to be Spain nor Italy. Thanks to none more than 
to him. Thanks to him for his care for our own land, 
for his mention of it in his works, — his influence upon 
our benefactors. The founder of oné of our States, 
Rhode Island, was his personal friend, —the sages of 
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our Revolution were students cf his works and lovers 
of his counsels. Let it be remembered by us, that he 
who founded the chair of divinity in the oldest of Amer- 
ican Universities, the generous Hollis, looked upon no 
modern name so reverently as upon Milton’s. 

Can we not say with Wordsworth of this exemplar of 
purity and dignity, this champion of light and freedom, 
and virtue and faith, — 


‘* Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour. 
ene Return to us again, 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power ! 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart: 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 


We close our present task by remarking that men 
like Milton belong to us all, God’s bountiful gifts. They 
are coming nearer to us as time reveals their worth and 
as our minds come into communion with them. Milton 
is with us more and more as the age is reviving his 
thoughts ;—he is with us as we read his pages;—he 
worships with us whenever we take one of his hymns 
upon our lips or quicken our devotion by his exalted 
thought. All the noble dead are with us as we cherish 
their truths and their virtues. Cherish the memory, 
commune with the spirits, of the noble dead! Better 
hold converse with them, than be engrossed in the bus- 
tling crowd of the living. They are Christ’s, and Christ 
is God’s. By them we are in closer union ‘with Christ 
and God. Let history revive their minds ever anew! 
Let not our souls forget to hear that voice : — 


*¢ Call them from the dead 
For our eyes to see ; 
Prophet-bards, whose awful word 
Shook the earth, ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ 
And made the idols flee ! 
A glorious company. 


‘* Call them from the dead 
For our eyes to see ; 
Sons of wisdom, song, and power, 
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Giving earth her richest dower, 
And making nations free, 
A glorious company ! 


‘* Call them from the dead, — 
Vain the call will be; 

But the hand of death shall lay, 
Like that of Christ, its healing clay 
On eyes which then shall see 

This glorious company.” 
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In what follows we have in view a defence of the 
common English version of the Bible against the assaults 
of Mr. George R. Gliddon, in that portion of the volume 
named below of which he himself is the writer. 

“ A great work, the most learned work ever published 
on this side of the Atlantic, is in the press”: in such 
terms the “ 'T'ypes of Mankind” was announced. “This 
work is expected to produce a great revolution of opinion 
in regard to the Bible,” remarked a learned friend to us, 
pointing to a copy of the book after it was published. 
Expecting fully to find in it one of the few American 
books on Biblical literature which one acquainted with 
the able productions of German critics might read with 
satisfaction, we procured a copy. The Bible having 
been for some time our chief study, we naturally turned 
first ‘to that part of the work that promised to throw 
light on matters of Biblical criticism. Besides, by ascer- 
taining the value of the “ ‘Types of Mankind” in relation 
to points with which we are familiar, we considered that 
we should be betier able to determine its merits in other 
respects. It did not take us long to satisfy ourselves 
that Mr. Gliddon’s exposition of the eleventh chapter 
of Genesis, being a compilation without completeness, 








* Types of Mankind: or, Ethnological Researches, etc., etc. By GrorGE 
R. Guippoy. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo, & Co. 1854, Royal 8vo. 
pp. 733. 
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arrangement, or any philosophical method whatever, has 
no claim to be regarded as a literary work. Proceeding 
to the purely critical section of the work, we were lost in 
amazement. We read the page over and overagain. We 
could hardly trust our own eyes. At one time we seemed 
to be involved in the mazes of a riddle. At another we 
suspected that Mr. Gliddon was covertly satirizing (his) 
Lanci. We ended in a most painful state of scepticism, 
not knowing whether we were losing our senses, or 
whether it were the book that lacked all coherence. Up- 
on the bewilderment into which Mr. Gliddon’s exposi- 
tions throw the reader who turns to them with a simple 
and single desire for truth, followed the deepest regret at 
finding the truth so perverted. We could not repress our 
indignation at the man, who, assuming the tone of a great 
master spirit of the age, judges, abuses, and condemns 
the living and the dead. We felt ourselves called upon 
to vindicate the truth and its advocates. It is not to our 
taste or inclination to rest content with condemning Mr. 
Gliddon’s lucubrations in general terms. ‘To express 
our sense of their character, we can find no epithets 
which have not lost their force from his profuse misap- 
plication of them. Our duty requires us to enter into 
particulars, to refute his arguments, if such his assertions 
may be called, from A to Z,as heis mistaken all through. 
It isa humiliating task, to be sure, to refute a work, 
which, to every Hebraist, carries its own refutation on 
the face of every page. 

Mr. Gliddon undertakes to condemn the common 
English version for not being faithful to the Hebrew 
text. But it is plain, as our readers will see from his 
expositions, that he himself has no familiarity with the 
Hebrew text. Although Mr. Gliddon regards it as a 
crime that the forty-seven translators of our version do 
not favor his exegetical dreams, the world will hold it to 
be a considerable merit, for which they are to be prized 
only the more highly. 

Mr. Gliddon gives us twenty-six of his so called emen- 
dations, and inquires of the reader, “in all good faith, 
whether, in every instance laid hitherto before his acumen, 
our emendations have not made plain sense of that 
which was utter nonsense before.” We answer “in all 
good faith,” that seventeen of his emendations are so op- 
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posed to reason and common sense, that any one of them 
is enough to make Semler, Herder, Eichhorn, Paulus, 
Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and De Wette blush in their very 
graves. To these distinguished names may be added 
those of Ewald, Hitzig, and Knobel, to say nothing of 
many others, all of whom agree, in the great majority 
of instances referred to by Mr. Gliddon, with the forty- 
seven, and must, of course, lie with these under the 
charge of “ nonsense, ignorance, and blindness.” 

That the forty-seven have not given us in every in- 
stance a literal rendering of the Hebrew, the world well 
knows. Yet that “our emendations” would make the 
Bible appear “a much loftier book, far grander,” we deny. 
Great critics have surpassed Luther in accuracy. But 
that the spirit, the loftiness and grandeur of the Bible 
characterize the great Reformer’s translation, the most 
competent judges have affirmed. Is not the same true of 
the common English version, compared with more re- 
cent translations? ‘ 

Brief allusions to Mr. Gliddon’s unparalleled interpre- 
tations would only .perplex our readers. Besides, they 
might give him occasion to complain that we do him in- 
justice. We shall insert his expositions entire. We do 
not anticipate incurring any censure for giving in full his 
exegetical romances; for we are sure they will afford our 
readers something of the same pleasure as comes from a 
perusal of the exploits of a certain world-renowned knight. 

We shall not always give authorities, as Mr. Glid- 
don might perhaps plead that we refer to one authority, 
while he relies on another. We shall abstain from mak- 
ing any statement that is not admitted by all Biblical 
scholars without exception. 

Mr. Gliddon reads Hebrew just as well without as 
with the vowel-points. As he objects to them, in order 
to obviate all difficulties, we shall leave them out. 

Although our disappointment in this author’s work is 
the greater for the hopes with which we first took it in 
hand, yet it is our sincere desire that the public should 
do him no injustice, and that his book should be read 
with candor. We shall dwell no longer, therefore, upon 
the conclusions which he has forced upon us, but proceed 
straightway to an examination of his proposed emenda- 
tions. 
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“A, Job. xix. 23. ‘Oh that my words were now written ! 
oh that they were printed in a book !’ 

‘One almost blushes to make this imbecility more palpable to 
general intelligence by recalling to mind that block-printing was 
unknown to Europe prior to A. D. 1423, and printing in types 
before 1457, although the former invention existed according to 
Stanislas Julien in China at A. D. 5938, and the latter about 1041. 
Yet, by this ‘ translation,’ the patriarch must have foreshadowed 
the art six to ten centuries previously to the advent of Christ! 
Like every writer comprised in the Old Testament Canon, Job 
knew as much of China as they all did of America; that is, to 
be frank, just nothing at all. How forty-seven able-bodied men 
could have overlooked this blunder while ‘correcting proof,’ 
surpasses comprehension ; unlessave ourselves perpetrate another 
anachronism as well as a pitiful conundrum, and suppose that 
‘Job-printing’ may have suggested some inappreciable affinity 
between the Anglo- corrupted name of that venerable Arab and 
the glorious art. What more simple than to have printed what 
the ‘ original sacred tongues’ read, ‘ inscribed in a register.’ °— 
Types of Mankind, p. 594. 


1. It is evident from Isaiah xxx. 8, where we find in our 
common version, “—and note it in a book,” that the 
translators took “S59 45D Spr” as little for printing 
with type as the sacred poet himself. 

2. From Leviticus xix. 28, “30 ND YPYpP mans 
D3,” rendered in the English version, “nor print any 
marks upon you,” as from other instances, it is plain that 
the forty-seven did not employ the term “ print” as neces- 
sarily involving the idea of type, but simply as a syno- 
nyme of “engrave,” “cut in,’ or “make a deep impres- 
sion.” 

3. IMD usually means “¢o write,” and ppr, “to cut 
(hack ?), hew, or engrave.” In the passage from Isaiah to 
which we have referred, the prophet proceeds from 343 to 
the stronger term p/h, which is rendered “note.” Yet ' 
how much “note” falls short of pM, which presents at 


once to the mind the idea of “writing” and “ engraving,” 
the translators show in their rendering of this passage in 
Job which Mr. Gliddon proposes to emend, and in which 
the sacred poet proceeds from 3\5 to ppn and then to 


33M. It is on this account that they avail themselves 
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of the word “print,” simply in the sense of “mark” or 
“ making a deep impression,” thus giving faithfully almost 
to the letter the animated text, Job xix. 23: 


*¢ Oh that my words were written ! 
Oh that they were printed in a book! 
That, with an iron pen and lead, 
They were graven in the rock for ever!” 


*B. Job xxxi. 35. ‘Oh that one would hear me! behold, 
my desire is, that the Almighty would answer me, and that 
mine adversary had written a book.’ 

‘*Can human intelligence understand what possible connec- 
tion Job’s supplication, that Ggd should reply to him, can have 
with his individual craving that his own unnamed enemy should 
have indited a book? If this text be ‘divinely inspired’ in 
King James’s version, then ‘the Lord have mercy upon his crea- 
ture’ archeology! Because, were these words authentic, logic 
could prove : — 

“1. That at least twenty-five hundred years ago polemical 
works in the form of ‘ books’ were not unknown even in Ara- 
bia. 

*¢2. That, inasmuch as Job could have no benevolent motive in 
such wish, vexed as he felt at the aggravations heaped upon his 
distressing afflictions by his proverbial comforters, and knowing, 
as he must necessarily have done, the power which a reviewer 
has over an author, he longed, with vindictive refinement, as the 
most terrible retribution to be inflicted upon an adversary, that 
his particular enemy should actually write a dook, in order that 
Job might review him; probably, as Horace Smith conjectured, 
‘in the Jerusalem Quarterly.’ 

** Cahen renders, — 

**¢Alas! that I have not one who hears! Behold my writing, 
— let the Almighty answer me,— and the book edited by my 
adverse party.” 

‘‘ This version (for reasons to be elaborated elsewhere) is un- 
satisfactory, like all we have seen, but Lanci’s; because among 
other oversights it does not afford due weight to the word TaU ; 
vaguely rendered ‘sign’ or ‘mark’ in Ezekiel ix.4. TaU 
is thé name of the last letter in the post-Christian square-letter 
alphabet of the Jews; which 142 years B.C., on the earlier 
Maccabee coinage, was cruciform ; sometimes like the Latin, at 
others like the Greek cross. At the time when Ezekiel wrote 
in Chaldea, during the sixth century B. C., this cruciform letter 
was the one he must have used, no less than the shape of that 
‘mark’ which should be stamped upon the foreheads of the 
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righteous. Its etymological and figurative meaning was ‘ bene- 
diction’ or ‘absolution’; just what its descendant, the ‘ baptis- 
mal sign’ (drawn with water on the foreheads of infants) sig- 
nifies at thisday. Ezekiel’s TaU had no direct relation, beyond 
a distant resemblance in shape, and perhaps an occult one in hie- 
rophantic mysteries, to the ‘ Crux Ansata,’ or the sign for ‘ Ankh,’ 
eternal life, of the more ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics ; but its 
original is now-a-days producible from the cruciform monuments 
of Assyria; though our demonstration of the fact must be re- 
served to other opportunities. 

“It is one thing to prove that the forty-seven were wrong in 
their appreciation of the ‘ word of God’; quite another to emu- 
late the presumptuous part of theologians, and dictate dogmati- 
cally the English sense of ancient texts in themselves obscure. 
Our task limits itself to the former office in this essay : but, not 
to shrink from the utterance of what little we know, the follow- 
ing free rendering indicates a probable solution of this tortured 
passage, and combines Lanci’s with other views: —says Jos, 
‘Who will give me one that will listen to me? [i. e. as my 
judge]. Behold! (here is) my TaU [i. e. he holds up masoni- 
cally the cruciform emblem, as his ‘ absolution.?] The Om- 
nipotent will answer for me [i. e. guarantee me, be my surety, 
become responsible for me— ‘ that I seek not to evade,’ under- 
stood]. And now let my opponent write down his charge [i. e. 
let my accuser, my calumniator, put his accusations ‘into writing 


— ‘that everybody may see them,’ understood.|’” — Types of 
Mankind, p. 594. 


To this we answer: —1. ‘\f} [. “ Behold my desire 
is.’ Luther and the forty-seven, as well as many of the 
old translators, mistook the derivation of the word °\}), 
which, with FINN, they traced to TIN, to bend, incline ; 
whilst its radical is 71/71, the meaning of which is “cross.” 
Wherefore {(} is also the name of the last letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, which originally had the form of a cross. 
This figure, being of the simplest character, easy to be 
formed by the most unskilled hand, may, on this account, 
have been used from all times as the signature of persons 
unable to write; it was also the sign with which cattle, 
slaves, and other property were marked. Wherefore again 
i131, to mark, or make a signature. Thus Ezekiel ix. 4, 
DVINT HINs by WAT, “and thou shalt 
mark a cross upon the foreheads of the men,” i. e. a sig- 
nature, the signature of God, because they are the Lord’s. 
Even at this day the different castes of the Hindoos are 
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distinguished by the peculiar marks on their foreheads; 
and also, amongst nations of the Old World, different . 
classes of society were marked on their foreheads. The 
Jewish High-priest bore the name of God on his fore- 


head. And it is in the same way, doubtless, that all the 


saints are to be marked with the name of their God. 
Thus we find in the New ‘Testament, in the book of 
Revelation vii. 3, the words: “ Till we have sealed the 
servants of our God in their foreheads.” Speaking again 
of the same sealed men, whom the prophet of the Old 
Testament describes as marked with a cross, the author 
of the book of Revelation says, xiv. 1, “ And I looked, 
and lo, an hundred forty and four thousand, having his 
Father’s name written in their foreheads.” Having learned 
from the Bible and Jewish customs the signification of 
{71 in the Canon, we do not consider it important to the 
right understanding of the Scriptures to trouble ourselves 
about what the Egyptians, who made a symbol of every- 
thing, meant by a cross. 

Job says, in the passage under consideration, errone- 
ously translated, “ Behold, my desire is,” °\\ 777, “ Here 
is my signature” (to all my complaints, I retract nothing 
of what I have said), “let the Almighty answer me.” 

2. We must needs agree with Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, 
and the whole host of commentators, old and new, and 
with the Bible itself, against Mr. Gliddon and the great 
Lanci. 

In order to conform to Mr. Gliddon’s etymology, shall 
we translate Numbers xxxiv. 7 and 10, “ And this shall 
be your north border: from the great sea ye shall hold up 
masonically the cruciform emblem” or “ye shall give ab- 
solution” or “benediction to Mount Hor.” “And ye 
shall hold up masonically the cruciform emblem ” or “ give 
benediction” or “ absolution to your east border”? ‘To 
mark is obviously the only translation which is in har- 
mony with the whole text, as well as with the etymology 
of the word. 

3. 933)? 93% is the watchword of Job, and Mr. Glid- 
don’s translation of it conflicts with the whole tenor 
of the book. Job, from the commencement, as if de- 
termined not to rest until the Almighty shall answer 
him, complains of the hand of God, which is heavy 
upon him. LEliphaz therefore says to him, ch. v. 1, 
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“ Call now, if there be any that will answer thee, and 
.to which of the saints (angels) wilt thou turn?” Job 
pleads with God, ch. x. 2, Show me wherefore thou 
contendest with me.” Again, xiii. 22, “ Then call thou, 

and I will answer ; or let me speak, and answer thou 
me.” And once more, xxiii. 3, 5, “Oh that I knew 
where I might find him! that I might come even to his 
seat! I would know the words which he would answer 
me, and understand what he would say to me.” His ag- 
onizing soul makes the heavens resound with the call, 
“T cry unto Thee and thou dost not respond,” — till He, 
who for a time hid himself in clouds and darkness, an- 
swered him. 

The just man, unterrified in the conviction of his inno- 
cence by the reproaches of men holy in appearance, lifts 
up his head in uprightness and the fear of God towards 
heaven, and asks the Almighty to answer and declare wh 
he afflicts him. Atlast God is found and beheld by him, 
and then his soul is satisfied, because now it is no more 
by hearsay, but by sight, that he knows God and his 
ways; wherefore, having spoken once, he answers not a 
second time, but repents in dust and ashes. Obscure this 
idea of the book of Job, and you have succeeded in de- 
stroying the noble poem. 

Let now Mr. Gliddon compare “ Here is my signa- 
ture (to all I have said, i. e. to all my complaints), de¢ 
the Almighty answer me,” with “*‘ Behold! here is m 
TaU (i. e. he holds up masonically the cruciform emblem, 
as his ‘absolution’). The Omnipotent will answer for 
me’ (i.e. guarantee me, be my surety, become respon- 
sible for me —‘that Iseek not to evade, wnderstood).” 
Can there be any question of the correctness of the trans- 
lation of the forty-seven in the second clause of the verse, 
when compared with Mr. Gliddon’s proposed emenda- 
tion? 

4. 9399 WN SAD HDI, “and that mine adversary 
had written a book.” Mr. Gliddon ridicules the idea of 
books, polemic books, twenty-five hundred years ago. 
That many books existed at that time, the numerous 
books quoted in the Bible sufficiently prove. Yet po- 
lemic books? Well, why not? Are the forty-seven to be 
ridiculed for attributing the mere idea of a polemic book 
to an age in which the great argument between Job and 
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his friends was composed, and set forth in the sublime 
work before us? Is not this very book of Job as grand. 
a polemic work as the world has ever seen? Is there 
not a pure polemic design shown, when, after all his at- 
tempts to convince his contemporaries had failed, Job 
exclaims in the very passage Mr. Gliddon has cited (see 
A), “Oh that my words were written, laid down in a 
book, graven in the rock for ever, that justice, denied to 
me in my lifetime, might be granted to me by impartial 
after-ages!” Whilst he expresses in the one verse the 
desire that his own words and complaints were recorded 
in a book, he wishes in the other verse that the same 
thing were done with the words and accusations of his 
friends, that the world might know both, and so judge 
him and his cause. 

We do not know why Mr. Gliddon has such a dislike 
for the word “ book,” when used by the forty-seven. There 
is not the slightest reason for supposing that they meant 
by it a stereotyped volume, bound in calf or morocco. 
They understood 9D to be a literary composition, and 
therefore render it “book”’ Mr. Gliddon thinks it a 
manifest improvement to translate the Hebrew word, “a 
register.” And why? For no reason, it would seem, 
but that only the literary compositions of our days are 
worthy to be called “books,” whilst the writings of the 
Jews of old were mere registers, dry records of names, 
dates, etc. "We beg Mr. Gliddon’s pardon, but we must 
tell him that the briefest of the writings contained in the 
Bible may justly be entitled a book, because nothing is 
wanting in it that gives to a literary work grace and 
completeness. But many a stout volume in our days of 
great pretensions, for which art and purchasers have done 
their best, and by which the latter have been done for, is, 
after all, nothing but a confused and confusing register. 

5. Very unfortunately for Mr. Gliddon, the writings he 
insists should be called, not “ books,” but “registers,” do 
exist. Job’s strong desire was that his complaints and 
the accusations of his friends should be noted down in a 
book, so that posterity might judge between him and 
them. His desire was granted; and we have its fulfil- 
ment now before us in the book — no, not the book, — 
in the register Job. The register Job! Why not just as 
well the register Hamlet, the register Paradise Lost? 
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“°C, Psalm Ixxviii. 41. 


““* Yea, they turned back and tempted God, and limited the 
Holy One of Israel.’ 

‘‘Bad as the Jews were, in this case they did precisely the 
contrary! ‘The Psalmist,’ says Lanci, ‘ celebrates in this can- 
ticle the marvels which the Lord had done in behalf of rebellious 
Israel ; nevertheless, as the latter finished by conversion, God 
pardons him and spreads over the culprit the most ample boun- 
ties. Conversion, therefore, isthe import of this verse, and then 
it is said, —‘ They (became) converted, they supplicated the 
Puissant and implored TaU (i. e. ‘ absolution,’ or ‘ benediction ’) 
of the Holy One of Israel.’*” — Types of Mankind, p. 595. 


1. The Hebrew student sees at first sight that the sa- 
cred poet, having spoken of Israel’s tempting God again, 
is seized with a just displeasure at sin and rebellion, and 
is filled with awe before the offended majesty of Heaven, 
exclaiming, “Yea! even the Holy One of Israel they 
have afflicted.” Thus Jeremiah says, ch. i. 29, “ For 
she has proudly sinned against the Lord, against the 
Holy One of Israel.” And Isaiah i. 4, “ They have for- 
saken the Lord, they have provoked the Holy One of 
Israel to anger.” Describing the Almighty as the Holy 
One of Israel, the prophet gives emphasis to his solemn 
appeals to God and the nation. This hallowed title is 
used almost exclusively by the great prophet whose lips 
were touched with a living coal from the altar. The 
Psalmist, when all the past and present mercies of God 
are crowding on his mind, then addresses only the Holy 
One of Israel: “ Unto thee will I sing with the harp, O 
thou Holy One of Israel.’ And has this sacred expres- 
sion been wasted by Asaph on the tame and unmeaning 
interpretation of the text which Mr. Gliddon favors? 


2. by \D3°5, “ They supplicated the Puissant.” We 
shall be greatly obliged to Mr. Gliddon if he will inform 
us where in the Bible 703 means “to supplicate,” or 
anything but “to try,” “to tempt,’ or “attempt.” ‘T'o 
show how entirely at fault the proposed new translation 
is, we will substitute “supplicate” for the word “ tempt,” 
employed by the much-abused forty-seven to render the 
Hebrew word in question. Our first examples are taken 
from this same Psalm, where (103 is found in the same 
connection as in the verse which JLanci undertakes to 
emend. 17, 18. “And they sinned yet more against him 
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by provoking the Most High in the wilderness. And they 
supplicated God in their heart by asking meat for their 
lust.” 56. “Yet they supplicated and provoked the most 
high God, and kept not his testimonies.” 03°), which 
occurs Numbers xiv. 22, 23, in the same connection as 
in the Psalm, and must needs have the same meaning: 
“ Because all those men who have seen my glory and my 
miracles which I did in Egypt and in the wilderness, have 
supplicated me now ten times, and have not hearkened 
to my voice; surely they shall not see the land which 

.’ Deuteronomy vi. 16 must be translated in the 
same way: “ Ye shall not supplicate the Lord your God 
as ye supplicated him in Massah.” As we could show 
that, in almost all the instances in Deuteronomy in which 
'10J occurs, it must be translated, according to Mr. Glid- 
don, “supplicate,” the words, Deut. xiii. 3, MDI °3 


DIAN O5°77N8 AV’, must be translated, “ Because 
the Lord your God is supplicating you.’ Wonderful 
disclosures indeed! Who ever before imagined that we 
are forbidden in the word of God to supplicate the 
throne of grace, and that it is not out of place for the 
Almighty to supplicate weak mortals? According to 
Mr. Gliddon’s translation, the Jews in the wilderness 
must all the time have been living in a state of grace 
and supplication; an entirely new feature in the history 
of the Jewish wanderings in the desert. 

3. In reference to the word 7D), we point Mr. Glid- 
don to a verse which may do him better service than any 
dictionary, as the word in question is there used in con- 
nection with the Jews in the wilderness. It alternates 
there with {M3, to try, prove, or examine. Ps. xcv. 9. 
“ When your fathers tempted me, tried me, though they 
saw my work.” 

4. 939v°), Mr. Gliddon translates, “ And they (be- 
came) converted.” Are not the conversion and supplica- 
tion of the Jews understood as synonymous with their 
imploring TaU and giving benedictions, in contradiction 
to what the Psalmist says in the preceding verses, 34- 
37, “ When he slew them, then they sought him;.... 
Nevertheless, they did flatter him with their mouth, and 
they lied unto him with their tongues; for their heart 


was not right with him, neither were they steadfast in 
his covenant”? 
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5. And further, the Psalm refers to Numbers xi. —xiv. 
The verses 32-41 of the Psalm are evidently a para- 
phrase of Numbers xi. 1-4. “ And when the people 
were, as it were, complaining about want gn the ears of 
the Lord, the Lord heard it; and his anger was kindled; 
and the fire of the Lord burnt among them, and con- 
sumed them who were in the uttermost part of the camp. 
And the people cried to Moses; and when Moses prayed 
unto the Lord, the fire was quenched. .... And the 
children of Israel turned back again and wept, and said, 
Who shall give us flesh to eat?” 4D3°S 135¥) is the 
echo of 133°) 1310/9), and if the one means “and they 
became converted and supplicated,” the other must be, 
“and they became converted and wept,—Who shall 
give us flesh?” Strange conversions and supplications, 
wees tie converted crave nothing but “flesh for their 
lust”! 

6. Mr. Gliddon says, God forgave them because of 
their final conversion to him. This statement does not 
agree with that of the Psalmist, who tells us, “ They lied 
to him with their tongues. But being full of compas- 
sion, he remembered that they were but flesh, he forgave 
their iniquity.” 

As Mr. Gliddon only glances at the verse which he 
undertakes to amend, without noticing the context, we 
take the liberty of reminding him of the connection in 
which this passage stands. “How oft did they provoke 
him in the wilderness and grieve him in the desert! They 
(became) converted, they supplicated the Puissant, and im- 
plored TaU |i. e. absolution, or benediction] of the Holy 
One of Israel. ‘They remembered not his hand, nor the 
day when he delivered them from the enemy.” Open, 
rank rebellion in the context next following, as well as 
preceding ; a description of the hypocrisy of the people 
throughout the chapter; and in the midst of it all, con- 
version, supplicating TaU, absolution, benediction, and 
Mr. Gliddon only knows what more. 

Finally we remark, although the translation of the for- 
ty-seven is correct on the whole, yet they err in regard to 
one word. Agreeing with Mr. Gliddon, they derive }\49 
from 71), to mark, whilst its root is preserved in the 
Syriac, and signifies, to astonish, or grieve. 

3l* 
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*D. 1 Samuel xxi. 10-15. 

*¢¢ And David arose, and fled that day for fear of Saul, and 
went to Achish the king of Gath. And the servants of Achish 
said unto him, Js not this David the king of the land? did they 
not sing one to another of him in dances, saying, Saul hath slain 
his thousands, and David his ten thousands? And David laid up 
these words in his heart, and was sore afraid of Achish the king 
of Gath. And he changed his behavior before them, and 
feigned himself mad in their hands, and scrabbled on the doors of 
the gate, and let his spittle falldown uponhis beard. Then said 
Achish unto his servants, Lo, ye see the man is mad; wherefore 
then have ye brought him to me? Have I need of madmen, 
that ye have brought this fellow to play the madman in my pres- 
ence? shall this fellow come into my house ?’ 

‘¢ Reminding the reader that Davin, besides being the warrior- 
king, was Israel’s bard, we let Lanci speak for himself: —‘ The 
LXX. (Greek) made a periphrasis at the first verse, and added 
to the (Hebrew) text by twice mentioning the gates of the city, 
first to make David play upon his harp, and afterwards to cause 
him to fall against the said gates. There is perhaps no passage 
in Scripture that has been more completely denaturalized through 
the obscurity of a single word. It is evident that David had alto- 
gether a part more dignified, more reasonable, to adopt, than to 
counterfeit a lunatic ; and moreover that Achish did not display 
great esteem for his court by saying that madmen were not 
wanting in it. But the famous TaU, misunderstood, has thrown 
all interpreters into error. So we will give to it its veritable 
sense of to bless ; to this we add that Suaar [in Hebrew, as in 
vulgar Arabic now] does not signify ‘* door” in this passage, but 
poetry, as its Arabic root teaches; DALETH has the value of 
*‘ door” in the same sense that Chaldees and Arabs call “ doors ” 
[bab, biban] or “houses” [béyt, beyodt] the strophes ; that is, 
those commencements of chapters and of strophes that Italians call 
** stanze,” and that in English are adopted for poetry in our word 
stanzas ; a word that in Italian, like the above nouns in Oriental 
speech, has the double meaning of “stanza” and ‘ chamber.” 
If it be insisted that David was raving, it will be, then, with po- 
etic furor, — the prophetic transport that animated him; but the 
Arabic root sHaGiaé, which signifies to exhibit valor, bravery, 
courage, accords much better with the context. ‘These few rays 
of light ought to be sufficient to dissipate the thick tenebrosities 
which translators have piled upon this divine narrative. We 
may thenceforward give to these verses a reasonable translation, 
and one worthy of the majesty of Scripture : — ** David arose, and 
fleeing on that day from the presence of Saul, came to Achish 
the king of Gath. Then the servants of Achish said to him, 
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And is not this David king of the earth? is it not in his honor 
that it was sung in chorus [not at ancient Fandangos !], ‘Saul 
has killed a thousand, and David ten thousand!’ David, weigh- 
ing these words in his heart, feared greatly in presence of Achish 
king of Gath. It was for this that in his presence, he [David] 
celebrated their power in a varied hymn and in inspired verses ; 
and at each commencement of a strophe he made TaU [i. e. he 
made benedictions,— he blessed them]; and already the sweat 
was dripping upon the chin’s honor [i. e. upon his beard, in Ori- 
ental phraseology], when Achish interrupted him, and said to his 
servants: *‘ Hearken to this man who affects inspiration [literally 
‘comes the inspired’]; are poets [bards, improvisatori] wanting 
to me, that you bring this one to celebrate my power? and shall 
(such as) he come into my house ?’ Nevertheless, David escaped, 
and took the road that conducted to the cavern of Adulla.” ’ 

** Who seem most ‘ cracked,’ David or the bibliolaters of King 
James’s version? ’”? — Types of Mankind, pp. 595, 596. 


1. jOYO PS (73%), “he varied his hymn.” This is 
the best wecan make out of Mr. Gliddon’s proposed 
emendation. If this passage speaks of nothing but 
hymns, inspired verses, and poets, why do we not find 
here one of the many expressions, &%, “W?, (73°33, 
etc. ? 

2. Mr. Gliddon will oblige us by pointing out a single 
instance in which the oft-repeated DY® signifies a song. 
In reference to the mind, this word is expressive of the 
more sober faculties, such as judgment, for instance, or 
understanding ; and sometimes it has the prosaic signifi- 
cation of a mandate or decree of a king. Hymns and 
songs, as far as we know, are entirely out of its domain. 
See Prov. xi. 22, DYO FAD 7D’ TWN, “a fair woman 
who is without discretion,” and Job xii. 20, D3) DyoH 
Mp’, “ and taketh away the understanding of the aged.” 
Does Mr. Gliddon esteem it a great improvement to sub- 
stitute here and elsewhere “a hymn” for the translation 
of the forty-seven? Gesenius translates, instead of 
“ And he changed his behavior,’ “ And he disfigured his 
understanding,” because ;/1JY signifies “to do a second 
time,” or “to change one’s condition for the worse”; as 
in Lament. iv. 1, 3107 ONSN 13, “ How changed 


the most fine gold!” See also Prov. xxxi. 5, and Job 
xiv. 20. 


3. In Jeremiah li. 7, we read: “The nations have 
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drunken of her wine; therefore the nations are mad.” 
But according to the emendation which Mr. Gliddon 
proposes, it should read: “ The nations have drunken of 
her wine; therefore the nations are celebrating it in in- 
spired hy ymns or verses |” 

4. 7), “he made TaU.” The famous or rather un- 
fortunate TaU was defeated under B; in vain were its 
attempts to recover itself under C; we may safely leave 
it without comment under D. 

5. The Hebrew words which Mr. Gliddon, following 
his friend Lanci, proposes to translate “ commencement of a 
strophe,’ occur hundreds of times in the Old Testament, 
but never, in a single instance, do they have the meaning 
which he undertakes to give them here. 

6. Instead of “and let his spittle fall down upon his 
beard,” Mr. Gliddon reads, “the sweat was dripping 
upon the chin’s honor.” “\", to spit out, hence “\°", spit- 
tle, or slime, as in the other Oriental languages. (Gese- 
nius.) Sweat is, in Hebrew, TY, or must we weaneiote 
Job vi. 6, “Is there any taste in the sweat of an egg? 

7. To understand hymns, strophes, inspired verses, 
bards, and poets to be referred to in a passage, every 
word of which, according to its usage throughout the 
whole volume of the Old Testament, expresses nothing 
but madness, insanity, would be setting at naught the 
plainest principles of interpretation. Or can it be by any 
possibility that the terms employed in the narrative of 
this incident in the history of David form an éxception 
to the general rules of hermeneutics ? 

8. But why all this forced and far-fetched explanation ? 
Why all these ingenious torturings of the text? Because, 
forsooth, it would be disgraceful to the great bard and 
warrior to play the madman! Such a difficulty ought 
not to have been felt by one who has made archeology 
the study of his life, and who cannot have forgotten how 
many of the famous personages of antiquity are re- 
corded to have adopted upon occasions the same device 
which the sacred history attributes to David. If Ulysses, 
Solon, Nama the Arabian king, and others, for certain 
purposes “played the madman,” why may not David 


have done likewise to save his life? We say to save his 
life, as Ewald justly remarks. David, who had slain Go- 
liath, and so often defeated the Philistines, was now in 
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danger of falling a victim to their revenge. His only 
way of escape was to pretend idiocy, and to appear to 
his enemies as contemptible now as he had once been 
dangerous. 

Or is it that Mr. Gliddon cannot endure that King 
Achish, an Asiatic despot reigning some thousand years 
ago, should appear so discourteous to the minstrels of his 
court?) Mr. Gliddon’s language, when referring to the 
first men of the republic of letters, hardly entitles him 
to advance such an objection. 

We trust, after the statements we have made, we shall 
be justified in siding with Winer, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, 
De Wette, the forty-seven, the Seventy, and the Bible and 
the whole world against Mr. Gliddon and his “ great 
Lanci.” 


“*E. Leviticus xi. 20. 
*** All fowls that creep, going upon all four, shall be an abom- 
ination unto you.’ 

“To us, likewise! ‘* Rarz aves,’ invaluable, however, to mu- 
seums of natural history. Not merely, were this prohibition 
authentic, did four-legged fowls exist in the days of Moses, but 
the inhibition to eat them would now be worthless to a Carazte 
Jew, because the breed is extinct. Cahen renders, ‘ Every 
winged insect [or literally flying-creeping thing] that walks upon 
four [claws, feet, understood] is an abomination unto you.’ 

*¢ Dwelling not upon v.21, although marvelling how ‘legs’ 
could be placed anatomically elsewhere than ‘ above their feet,’ 
we refreshen ourselves with ” Types of Mankind, p. 596. 





1. We cannot forbear recommending for Mr. Gliddon’s 
consideration the questions, whether it be exactly mod- 
est to pass judgment even on the most ordinary compo- 
sition, without having read so much as two consecutive 
lines of it? or whether it is honest to make solemn as- 
sertions against our better knowledge? In criticizing 
our common translation of the Bible, Mr. Gliddon pro- 
poses, as the improvement of a Frenchman (Cahen), the 
translation of the Common Version itself! “ Flying- 
creeping thing ” is the rendering of the much abused for- 
ty-seven. See verses 21 and 23 of this same chapter. 
The Hebrew expression is thus translated wherever it 
occurs. It seems that, in the instance which Mr. Glid- 
don criticizes so confidently, our translators have hap- 
pened to prefer “ all fowls that creep, going upon all four,” 
to “every creeping thing that flieth, going on all four.” 
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2. The “ bat,” mentioned expressly in immediate con- 
nection with the phrase which Mr. Gliddon ridicules, 
shows his ridicule to be misplaced. This flying four- 
legged animal we find here, and again in Deut. xiv. 18, 19, 
classified with the fowls. We do not perceive that the 
Bible is bound to adopt the classification of Linnzus or 
Cuvier. 

3. “ Which have legs above their feet.” A marvellous 
anatomical arrangement, it seems, to Mr. Gliddon. Had 
he glanced at the next following verse, he might have 
seen that reference is made to the locust, which, in ad- 
dition to four feet, has two strong-legged feet rising high 
above the other feet, and to which the animal is indebted 
for the power of leaping, in Scripture phrase having “legs 
above their feet to leap withal upon the earth.” 


“FE, 2 Kings vi. 25. 
**¢ And there was a great famine in Samaria: and behold they 
besieged it until an ass’s head was sold for fourscore pieces of 


silver, and the fourth part of a cab of doves’ dung for five pieces 
of silver.’ 


*©¢ Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms 
When they translated David’s psalms,’ 


but the sufferings of these poor men were infinitesimally small 
compared to those the forty-seven would have experienced had 
they partaken of that delicate repast, for about two thirds of a 
pint of which the starving Samaritans paid such monstrous 
prices! Pigeons’ dung, or ‘ doves’ dung,’ owing to the quantity 
of ammonia it contains, is still used throughout the. East, in the ab- 
sence of modern chemistry, to give temper to Damascene sword- 
blades, &c. Itsharpens weapons, not appetites! Can one con- 
ceive a human stomach, however depraved by want, alimented 
upon guano’? Bochart, two centuries ago, showed that ‘ pois 
chiches,’ in Italian cect, in English ‘ chick-pea,’ — the common- 
est Oriental vetch, or pea, — is the rational interpretation of the 
word ; and thus the only enigma preserved is, how forty-seven 
Englishmen could have committed a mistake so extraordinary. 
The obsolete word ‘cab’ aptly illustrates how imperative it has 
become, through unavoidable changes of language within two 
hundred and fifty years, to issue a re-translation in our current 
vernacular, lest the illiterate should think that ‘ cab-riolets,’ 
twenty-six centuries ago, plied in the streets of Samaria! Su- 
perstition is gradually elevating the vulgar Cockney speech of 
the age of King James into our ‘ lingua sancta’; and the transla- 
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tion authorized in his reign will some day become unintelligible 
and useless in the ‘ Far West,’ except to those who possess glos- 
saries wherewith to read it- Theologers would act wisely to 


consider these things while we pass on to ” Types of Man- 
kind, p. 596. 





1. D'S IN means nothing but dove’s dung, as the for- 
ty-seven translate it. Does Mr. Gliddon suppose that the 
Jews, who accounted the ass an unclean beast, would 
have given as much for an ass’s head as for ten pints of 

eas? 

2. Celsius, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Winer, e¢ al., have 
satisfactorily shown that Bochart was mistaken, and that 
the word in question denotes in the Arabic nothing but 
a salt plant, entirely unfit for eating, and that it has 
nothing at all to do with the passage under examination. 

3. In ch. xviii. ver. 27 of this same book of Kings, 
this same word, N°M, dung, occurs in the account of the 
siege of Jerusalem by Rab-shakeh. Does it there mean 

eas? 
. 4. Josephus mentions an instance of besieged persons 
who, in the distress of famine, subsisted on dung, espe- 
cially doves’ dung. Pliny tells us the price of a mouse 
exceeded thirty dollars in Casalinum when that place 
was besieged by Hannibal. In Egypt, as Abdollatif 
states, in the year 1200 A. C. there was a famine so se- 
vere, that dead bodies and the dung of camels and other 
animals were used as food. And even in England, so 
lately asin the reign of Edward the Second, a famine pre- 
vailed in which people ate cats, dogs, mice, doves’ dung, 


S 
and what is incomparably worse, their own children. 


*“©G. Leviticus xxi. 18 and 17. 

“¢ He that hath a flat nose’ [is forbidden] ‘approach to 
offer the bread of his God.’ 

“© A flat nose, in the Abrahamic type of mankind, among their 
‘Cohenim,’ or priesthood, was, in the days of the Hebrew law- 
giver, as it is now among Israel’s far-scattered descendants, too 
great a deviation of physical lineaments from the indelible stand- 
ard of the race, (portrayed as we exhibit them in our present 
work from the monuments of that epoch, and as we daily see 
them in our streets,) not to excite suspicion that such cases testi- 
fied to admixtures of foreign, and consequently of‘ impure blood’ ; 
and therefore to debar a priest witha ‘ flat nose’ from the tab- 
ernacle was rational at their point of view. Negro families [as 
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already demonstrated, supra] are unmentioned throughout the 
Hebrew text; and negrophilism may accordingly rejoice that 
the rendering selected by the forty-seven cannot now be applied 
to the former ‘de jure,’ where it is notoriously (in the Free 
States of this Federation especially) ‘ de facto.’ 

‘¢ Happily, — no thanks to our translators, —‘ Snubs’ of uni- 
versal humanity may legally officiate at sanctuaries ; the word 
KARM meaning only a ‘ mutilated nose’: and the inhibition refer- 
ring to noses injured by deformity, accident, disease, or law, our 
apprehensions were futile, like their translation. 

** An ethnological item has been touched upon involuntarily, 
and now we may as well give ventilation to another much abused 
text.” — Types of Mankind, p.. 597. 


1. Many commentators, amongst whom we find Ge- 
senius and De Wette, side with the forty-seven. We in- 
cline to their translation. Nevertheless, without arguing 
the point with Gliddon, we beg leave to ask: Does he 
seriously think to convince us of the “futility” of the 
common English translation of the Bible, by referring 
us to a passage, in the rendering of which the greatest 
Oriental scholars accord with the forty-seven ? 

2. Whatever may be the correct translation of the pas- 
sage, there is no reference here, direct or indirect, to ne- 
groes. Our author, ruminating so long the idea of the 
“Types of Mankind,” is ready to find in the slightest 
allusion to any feature of the face an unquestionable 
reference to the races of man. ‘Thus carried away, he 
fights with shadows. In this passage of Leviticus, it is 
not races that are spoken of, but the physical defects of 
individuals. In connection with the mention of “a flat 
nose,” we find other defects specified, as disqualifications 
for the priesthood. 

Of course, we are not saying that the African race was 
allowed to officiate in the temple. We only say that 
the exclusion of the flat nose is not the exclusion of the 
African. <A flat nose is specified as one of the blemishes 


that exclude a man from the priestly office, even though 
he be of the seed of Aaron. 


“HH. Song of Solomon i. 5, 6. 

***T am black, but comely. . . . Look not upon me because 
I am black, because the sun hath looked upon me: my mother’s 
children were angry with me; they made me keeper of the vine- 
yards ; but mine own vineyard have I not kept. 
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‘‘ The apocryphal ‘ prologue ’ at the head of this chapter tells 
us that here the Church ‘confesseth her deformity’! It were 
well if, before printing this acknowledgment (which it is not for 
us to dispute), the ‘ Establishment” had corrected the deformity 
of their translation ; which has led our Anglicized Nigritians to 
claim this supposititious bride of Solomon as a Venus of their 
own species! With equal reason, some commentators, even of 
modern times, infer that she was ‘ an Egyptian princess’; while 
others identify the lady with ‘ Pharaoh’s daughter’; for ‘ King 
Solomon loved many strange women,. . . . Moabites, Ammonites, 
Edomites, Zidonians, and Hittites,’ and what not! It need hardly 
be mentioned, that, the dynasty out of which the sage king se- 
lected additions to his harem being yet unfound in hieroglyphics, 
the monuments of Egypt throw no light upon this otherwise very 
probable amalgamation. 

“The ‘Canticle of Canticles of which of Solomon, that is to 
say, one of the Canticles of Solomon,’ as Lanci literally interprets 
its epigraph, has suffered much at the hands of the forty-seven. 
They, and others, lost sight of the simple fact (to be exemplified 
in its place), that in the ancient Hebrew text divisions into 
chapters, verses, words, or by punctuations, are absolutely un- 
known ; while, paralleled to this day in Arabic calligraphy, no 
notes of admiration, interrogation, etc. mark inflections of the 
sense. ‘The context alone can indicate a query; so that ‘a 
crooked little thing which asks a question,’ added to fidelity of 
construction and acquaintance with Levant usages of the pres- 
ent hour, rescues our pretty Shulamite from all Ethiopian hallu- 
cinations. 

**T am brown (Italicé ‘ fosca,’ dark, tanned) but pretty,’ says 
the girl coquettishly ; then [deprecatingly to her swain], ‘ Do not 
mind that | am browned, because the sun has tanned me ; [which 
she explains by adding,] the male children of my mother [i. e. 
my step-brothers, who, in the East, control their maiden sisters 
after the father’s death] having become free to dispose of me, 
placed me watcher of vines: [* “don’t you see?” understood] my 


own vine, have I not watched it?’ ”?— Types of Mankind, 
p. 597. 


1. “ Canticle of Canticles of which of Solomon, that is 
to say, one of the Canticles of Solomon, as Lanci literally 
interprets.” Mr. Gliddon is mistaken. ‘The honor of 
this translation belongs to Aben Esra, who suggested it 
long ago. Its correctness is very doubtful. Without 
going into an examination of the reasons for this render- 
ing, we refer the reader to Gesenius’s Lehrgetbude (p. 692), 
where he will find numerous instances of this form of 
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speech, the most expressive superlative of the Hebrew 
language. See Ps. Ixxii.0; cii. 25; 1 Kings viii. 27. It 
is needless to multiply examples. This grammatical 
form occurs as the commencement of a book ascribed 
to the author of “The Song of Songs,” Ecclesiastes: 
“vanity of vanities,’ or “the greatest vanity.” “ The 
Song of Songs” (i. e. the most beautiful of songs), 
“ which is Solomon’s.” We must decline accepting Mr. 
Gliddon’s proposed emendation: “Canticle of Canticles 
of which of Solomon.” 

2. Does Mr. Gliddon really imagine that the authors 
of King James’s Version were ignorant of such a well- 
known fact as the modern origin of the punctuation of 
the Scriptures, and their division into chapters, verses, 
and words? Is it to be conceived that not one of them 
had ever seen a specimen of the ancient manuscript, 
deposited in the great English libraries? Mr. Gliddon 
thinks that he and Lanci understand better how to di- 
vide the Hebrew text, and mark the inflections of its 
sense by notes of interrogation, etc. We may judge of 
his success by the present instance. “ My own vine have 
I not watched it?” What manner of sense the mark 
of interrogation gives to this we are at‘a loss to detet- 
mine. Certainly she has not watched her own garden, 
or the sun had not darkened her skin. Or is Mr. Glid- 
don’s understanding of the passage this: “ The sun has 
darkened or tanned my skin, because my brothers have 
made me the watcher of vines: have I not watched the 
vines? I have, and therefore has the sun tanned me.” 
But after the best is made of his proposed emendation, 
does Mr. Gliddon imagine that any one versed in the 
Hebrew andthe Song of Songs will thank him for frit- 
tering away one of its chief beauties in destroying the 
striking antithesis? “The sun has burned me, for their 
vines I have watched, but my own vine (my beauty) I 
have not guarded.” This rendering of the forty-seven 
does not spoil either the point of the antithesis, or the 
elegance of the figure, “ my vineyard,” or “ garden,” for 
“my beauty.” 

3. Mr. Gliddon cannot possibly rid his mind of the 
idea of the races of mankind. It is always present to 
him. The forty-seven read, “ I am black,” consequently 
they are understood by our author to mean that the 
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speaker was a negress. The simple fact, that she men- 
tions the sun’s having burnt her while she was watchin 
the gardens as the cause of her blackness, shows plainly 
that she does not intend to say, “I am.a negress.” 

4. The Hebrew word translated “black” means that, 
and nothing else. So translators, ancient and modern, 
render it. See Luther, De Wette, and others. But they 
do not understand by it that she was a negress. The 
Germans call a white man of a very dark complexion 
black; and the French have a similar mode of expres- 
sion, “J’a le teint noir.” 

do. Mr. Gliddon should also know that the tents of 
the Bedouin Arabs have usually from early times been 
made of black goat’s-hair, or, of whatever materials 
made, they have generally been blackened by artificial 
means. (Rosenmiiller.) Therefore it is said: “I am 
black, like the tents of the children of Kedar.” 


‘|. Habakkuk ii. 11. 

*¢¢ For the stone shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out 
of the timber shall answer it.’ 

*¢ That a stone should cry out from a wall is an idea consonant 
with Oriental hyperbole; but that a beam should answer out of 
timber seems to be an unpoetical and far-fetched conception, as 
it presupposes the proximity of a ‘timber-yard’ to the wall 
aforesaid. It furthermore is not in unison with the context; 
wherein the prophet, who ‘ surpasses all which Hebrew poesy 
can offer in this department,’ declaims against Chaldean flagi- 
tiousness. The propriety of this metaphor resiles to view 
through Lanci’s rendering and notes of interrogation. 

‘*¢ Peradventure shall the statwe of stone [an Assyrian bas- 
relief ?] from the wall cry out? The cricket [scarabzus, or 


beetle] from out of the wood, will it respond ?’’”— Types of 
Mankind, p. 598. 


1. The prophet pronounces judgment upon the Chal- 
deans for their violence and extortion, and declares that 
the very stones of the walls of their palaces, built in blood 
and wrong, and founded in oppression, and “every beam 
of the wood-work” thereof, will cry to heaven against 
them. Such is the obvious, and, we have no doubt, the 
correct meaning of this passage. What Mr. Gliddon 
understands by it, let the reader ascertain if he can. The 
point of this verse is, that the iniquity of the Chaldeans 
is so great, that even inanimate things, the stones of the 
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walls and the beams or cross-beams of the wood-work of 
their house, cry out against the oppressors. 

2. At all events Mr. Gliddon is etymologically wrong, 
because, — 


5. The LXX., reading MY WISK, instead of Db». trans- 
late it xavOapos, scarabeus ; yetin Ezekiel xiii. 11, 13, where 
they read 0°55, they wanalaité it as we do, bedm, or Ccross- 
beam. (Hitzig.) It has been supposed, with great prob- 
ability, that the Seventy wrote xavOjpiov, not xavOapos, the 
cantheriit being, in. architecture, the thick beams which 
are placed across to bind the walls together. 

2. D’S)5 is derived from D5, to contract, draw together, 
to connect. 

3. ODD and its derivatives occur very often in the 
Talmud, meaning, as in our text, a clamp, beam, or cross- 
beam. 


** There is a verse of another prophet that Lanci restores, in 
which aur forty-seven have metamorphosed famines into *‘ young 
men,’ and sorrows into ‘ maids’! 

“J, Zechariah ix. 17. 

‘*** Corn shall make the young men cheerful, and new wine 
the maids.’ 

** The ‘Sons of Temperance’ may not be pleased with the 
morals, but the Daughters will not fail to appreciate an emen- 
dation that relieves their antique sisters from the charge of un- 
feminine indulgences. 

‘The old Vulgate had translated, ‘ For what is the goodness 
of God, what is his glory, if not the corn of the elect, and the 
wine which fecundates the virgins 2? ° Vatablus and Pagnani 
make ‘confusion worse confounded,’ by reading, ‘the corn 
which makes the young men sing, and the new w ine of the girls.’ 
But, based upon radicals preserved in Arabic, our teacher 
proposes :—‘ What is more sweet and more agreeable than 
corn in scarcities, and wine that fortifies in afflictions ? ’’” — Types 
of Mankind, p. 599. 


1. Corn and wine, young men and maidens. How 
frequently are these associated in the Old Testament! 
The promise of a numerous offspring, and of a beautiful 
country abounding in corn and wine, was made by God 
to Abraham, by Isaac to Jacob, by Jacob to his chil- 
dren, by Moses to Israel. It is the reward offered in the 
Old Testament to the Jews by their prophets, as many 
times as the heavenly kingdom by the Apostles in the 
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New Testament. See Gen. xiii. 15, 16; xxvii. 28; xlix. 
25; Deut. xxiii. 24, &c. 

2. “ Therefore they shallcome ..... and flow together 
to the goodness of the Lord, for wheat and for wine. 
Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, both young 
men and old together.” Jeremiah xxxi. 12,13. A _par- 
allel passage to this of Zechariah. If we adopt Mr. Glid- 
don’s emendation in one case, so must we in the other, 
and then it will be “ sorrow rejoicing in the dance.” Nay, 
we do not see why we should not translate “M3 


shin) in the same way, wherever it occurs in connec- 
tion with the promises made to Israel. Where we now 
read, “a maid espoused to a young man,” we must render 
it “ sorrows united with famine.” In short, “ famine and 
sorrows ” will take the place of young men and maids 
throughout the Bible. 

3. Could there be any doubt about the present pas- 
sage, the translation of the forty-seven would be amply 
justified by a reference to the eighth and tenth chapters of 
this same book. In the fifth and twelfth verses of the 
eighth chapter, we read, “ And the streets of the city shall 
be full of boys and girls, playing in the streets thereof. .... 
The vine shall give her fruit, and the ground shall give 
her increase.” Again, in the present passage, for which 
such an extraordinary emendation is proposed, “ How 
great is his goodness, and how great is his beauty! corn 
shall make the young men cheerful (or flourish), and new 
wine the maids.” © And at last it is written, see ch. x. 
7, 8,“ —and their heart shall rejoice as through wine; 
yea, their children shall see it and be glad;....and they 
shall increase as they have increased.” 


“<¢ Per saltum,’ inasmuch as, in the chaos of our memoranda 
of false translations, orderly classification is inconvenient, while 
to our objects quite unnecessary, we open, — 

“K. Genesis xxill. 9, 17, 19. 

*¢¢ The cave of Machpela : 





purchased by Abraham for Sarah’s inhumation, —to remark 
that the word Machpela, which, according to our authorized 
verity, seems a ‘proper name,’ is grammatically, in Semitic 
tongues, ‘ a thing contracted for’ ; so that it is as vain for tour- 
ists in Palestine to search for Machpela, as for Biblical chorog- 
raphers to define its latitude and longitude.” — Types of Man- 
kind, p. 599. 
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1. If “ Machpelah” is not a proper name, why is it re- 
peated as often as the cave is mentioned ? 

2. How could the patriarch call it a thing “ contracted 
for” (v. 9), when he was requesting the good offices of the 
children of Heth to obtain it for him from Ephron, and 
had not spoken of it to its possessor ? 

3. No Hebrew student who glances at any of the 
passages where the word occurs, can fail to perceive that 
it is a proper name. The author of Genesis is evidently 
anxious to point out and mark the locality. See v. 17, 
‘‘—- which was in Machpelah, which was before Mamre.” 
Again in v. 19 we read, “ —Zin the cave of the field of 
Machpelah before Mamre; the same is Hebron in the 
land of Canaan.” 

4. Does Mr. Gliddon seriously think that, a hundred 
and sixty years after the bargain was made, the patriarch 
Jacob spoke of the locality merely as “the field con- 
tracted for” ? 

But our limits require us to pause here, and to wait 


another opportunity for a possible continuance of our 
critical task. 


Ss. R. 





Art. Il]. — SLEEP.* 


Tue publications named at the foot of the page show 
us how physicians, physiologists, and metaphysicians, 
moral philosophers and Christian divines, variously dis- 
course upon the great mystery of Sleep. A mystery, 
like everything else belonging to the vast Nature that 
subjects and sustains us, it is peculiarly such, on account 





*1. An Inquiry into the Nature of Sleep and Death. By A. P. W. Puitir, 
M.D.,F.R.S. London. 1834. 

2. Recherches Physiologiques sur la Vie et la Mort. Part1,4,§ 3. Du 
Sommeil. Par X. Bicnat. Paris. 1805. 

3. Mélanges Philosophiques, Psychologie, 1V. Du Sommeil. Par Tui- 
oporE JouFrroy. Paris. 1838. 

4. Chapters on Mental Physiology. Chap. 5. On Sleep. By Henry 
Hoxtxanp, M.D., F.R.S., etc., etc., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen, 
etc. London. 1852. 

5. Sleep. An Address delivered May 11th, 1843. By Sampson REeEp. 

6. Ueber den Schlaf. Ein Predigt. Von J. H. B. Drasexe. 
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of the complicated secrecy of the organ with which it is 
principally concerned, the brain; and on account of the 
multiplicity of strange phenomena, such as somnambu- 
lism and trance, with which every profound investigation 
of the subject is necessarily connected. It is a mystery, 
though the familiar and daily experience of every human 
being, and the state in which a third part of our life is spent ; 
— after all that modern research has discovered, a mystery 
still. We do not mean that it is utterly or hopelessly 
obscure; having something about it which places it be- 
yond the sphere of our exact knowledge. It is as capa- 
ble of scientific treatment as any other of the facts of 
our being, and has received valuable elucidations in our 
own time. Still, it wears of right the solemn name just’ 
given to it. It falls under the shadow of night, and is 
mixed up with dreams, and “such things as dreams are 
made of.” It belongs to that ancient realm of enchant- 
ment and divinations, where the superstitions of the 
world have always found the freest, because the dimmest, 
field, and wonders have been declared in the dark. In 
soberest reality, its domain is one which is wholly given 
up to invisible and unresisted powers, where the will of 
man is as completely buried as are his outward senses 
and his bodily agency. This is the phantom-region that 
we are to explore; and by a solecism in language that 
sounds like a contradiction in fact, we can explore it only 
just as we are entering it, or after we have come away. 
At first, then, in view of the difficulties of the subject, 
we may be ready to think that it must be given over, for 
the most part, to the«moralist, the poet, and the seer, — 
as forthe most part it has been. But, on the other hand, 
we soon take heart and say, the wonder rather is, that 
such a subject, so important, so attractive, so vitally in- 
volved in every one’s condition, so pressing upon every 
one’s reflections, should have received no more attention 
than it has from the most penetrating minds. And this 
is certainly the more reasonable thought of the two. 

The first philosophic writer with whom we are ac- 
quainted as having discoursed upon Sleep, is Aristotle; 
that prince of observers, who surpassed every one else in 
the Grecian world for the keenness of his scrutiny and 
the breadth of his survey, and for the uniform good sense 
that presided alike over the most abstruse and the most 
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familiar of his investigations. He has left us two small 
treatises, one On Sleeping and Waking, and the other On 
Dreams. If they do not go very deep into their theme, 
they avoid everything visionary, and have a simple sound- 
ness that makes them still deserving to be read. Indeed, 
in one passage of the former of those tracts, he seems to 
be on the verge of a discovery that was scarcely brought 
into full light till our own times. Weare willing to pass 
from “the mighty Stagyrite” immediately to Bichat, 
whose sagacious and original mind, we believe, first dis- 
tinctly disclosed the leading faci to which reference has 
just been made. It is plainly this,—that general sleep 
is the sum total of several particular sleeps. “There are 
numerous varieties of sleep,’ says the learned French 
- professor. “That is the most complete, in which the 
whole outer life, sensations, perception, imagination, 
memory, judgment, locomotion, the voice, are all’ sus- 
pended; the least perfect affects only a single organ. 
Between these two extremes are many intermediate 
states. ‘Sometimes only the sensations, perception, lo- 
comotion, and voice are suspended, while the imagina- 
tion, memory, judgment, remain in exercise. Some- 
times to the exercise of these faculties is joined also that 
of locomotion and the voice. This is the slumber dis- 
turbed with dreams; which are nothing else than one 
portion of the animal life escaped from the torpor in 
which the other portion is immersed. Sleep is not to be 
regarded as a state that is constant and invariable in its 
manifestations. "We can scarcely sleep twice in succes- 
sion in just the samé way. A multitude of causes 
modify it; applying the general law of intermittence of 
action to a greater or less portion of the animal life.” It 
is easy to see that a great deal is contained and implied 
in this simple statement; that it leads far; that it reall 

puts a key into our hands for opening many of the cham- 
bers of this intricate research. Sleep is not a simple 
function of our nature, but an exceedingly complicated 
one. It is not a fixed state, but a fluid succession of 
very different states. It invades diflerent parts of us; in 
different degrees; from different operatic causes; in obe- 
dience to the varying necessities of an untraceable order 
of time. One sense submits to its influence sooner than 
another, and more profoundly than another. And what 
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is thus true of the senses is true of the inner faculties of 
the spiritual life. They, too, yield to the pressure, one by 
one, each according to the, circumstances and each in its 
turn, till the whole conscious being is folded up in repose. 

Let us now frame a definition of Sleep, such as will 
truly point out its nature and settle its boundaries; sep- 
arating it from those states which only resemble it, and 
including at the same time those extraordinary and ap- 
parently anomalous phenomena which demand to be 
taken into account with it, however inexplicable they 
may at first appear. “Sleep is the intermediate state 
between wakefulness and death,” is the opening sentence 
of a book, called, with more pretension than propriety, 
“The Philosophy of Sleep,” which has contrived to 
make itself popular in spite of its tawdry style, — or 
possibly by the help of it. It gives afterwards, indeed, a 
less fanciful description; and its science is not always 
as bad as its rhetoric; of which the following period, 
“Sleep, which shuns the light, embraces darkness, and 
they lie down together under the sceptre of midnight,” 
is arather mild specimen. Putting together what we 
have learned from those who have given the wisest at- 
tention to this subject, we should say that sleep is that 
series of complex and fluctuating states, through which 
the sensitive, or animal, or voluntary functions of life, as 
distinguished from those which are vital, organic, auto- 
matic, fall into their periodic, intermittent repose. ‘These 
two rows of opposing adjectives have been all set down, 
not only for the sake of greater distinctness, but because 
each has been the favorite word of some one of the par- 
ticular authors, who have agreed inthe same meaning 
though using a different expression. ‘They thus indicate 
the important consideration, that it is only the bodily 
agencies connected with the sensibility and the will that 
require or admit of rest. The sensibility and the will. 
These are the faculties that sleep. And here we may 
remark, in passing, that they are often perceived to be 
awakened unequally, and with an interval of time be- 
tween, — thus exemplifying in an unexpected manner 
that doctrine of Bichat’s, which so abounds with famil- 
iar evidences of its truth. The will. Sleepis the utter 
surrender of this balancing force, asa free, conscious 
force; and it is this surrender that stamps most remark- 
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ably the mind of the sleeping man. So that when Dr. Hol- 
land, in his excellent book, to which we have been largely 
indebted, describes sleep as a state in which “memory 
and reason are equally disturbed,” we almost question 
whether he speaks with his usual rigid accuracy. A sort 
of passive memory furnishes a large part of the staple 
of our dreams. Is it not the active power of Recollec- 
tion, rather, that is so completely cast from its hinge? 
Recollection implies will. The transient images of mere 
remembrance claim no connection with that faculty. The 
other operations —those that are involuntary — go on 
without any care of ours, and do not cease till death. 
The heart remains steady at its laboratory. The pulses 
keep up their unwearied play. The breath goes and 
comes with a regularity scarcely known to our wakin 
hours. The various secretions perform still the work, 
which we know as little about in our highest activity as 
in our deepest slumber. The great powers that preserve 
us remain fixed at their posts, and watch as if with vo- 
litions of their own. 

The use and the purpose of this suspension of those 
faculties whose offices are intermitted, are doubtless the 
repairing of exhausted power. We perceive that they 
become weary with continued exercise, though of the 
most moderate kind, and that any uncommon exertion 
fatigues them the sooner, according to the tension they 
are made to bear. And when they have reached their 
limit of strain or endurance, they must give themselves 
up. Nature insists that they shall be respited. The eye 
grows heavy and shuts upon what it best loves to see. 
The ear is lulled into insensibility by the sounds it best 
loves to hear; so that the drum and the cannon could 
not arouse it till it is ready. The delicate skin may be 
pinched and pierced, without conveying any message of 
its injury to the mind. The mind itself finds the most 
distinct and cherished objects of its thought fading into 
oblivion, and dreams and broken words steal into the 
place of its most eager attention, notwithstanding all 
the efforts it can make against the subtle and gentle vio- 
lence that will have its time torule. “Sleep calls no 
man master,’ said the spent slave, as he sunk down at 
the feet of his king. We perceive, also, and this com- 
pletes the proof, that the natural recovering from this 
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helpless condition is attended by a marvellous freshness 
of renewed activity in every faculty of limb and sense 
and animal spirits and intellectual perception. A guar- 
dian Might was over us when we were without defence ; 
and a conscious Spirit was thoughtful for us, when we 
knew it not; and so life begins again in us, as if revived 
by the dews of youth and the morning. 

In thus describing this absolute necessity of our con- 
stitution, which, like our other necessities, expands into 
a blessing, — for, taking our life through, we are more 
blest by our compulsions than by our coyeted or boasted 
freedoms, — we of course do not mean to say that noth- 
ing is here placed within the power of our own will. 
We all are sensible that it is quite otherwise. In this, 
as in most things, we have control to a certain extent, 
and are responsible for our exercise of it. "We can form 
habits of one kind or another, on which the most seri- 
ous consequences will depend. We can so adjust the 
amount and the method of repose to our real wants, as 
to lengthen the term, multiply the comforts, and increase 
the active service of our days on the earth; or we ma 
sink into the easy vices of self-indulgence and sloth, which 
are as prostrating to the health of the body as to the 
vigor of the mind. There is the stupid sleep of indo- 
lence ; the stertorous sleep of excess; the haunted sleep 
of evil passions and guilty memories. What warning 
contrasts do these present to the pure enjoyment of that 
sweet bounty of nature which they thus pervert or poison! 

A question could not but have been raised here con- 
cerning the nature of that power which is thus exhausted 
and replenished as successive changes come round Dr. 
Holland can find no better name for it than “ the nervous 
power.” It is“some particular state of the nervous 
substance,” that must be regarded as “the proximate 
cause” of the effects under consideration. No phrases 
could be more carefully chosen than these. They are so 
general as to assume nothing beyond what is universally 
conceded. ‘There may be controversy as to the precise 
term that it is best to employ, but there cannot justly 
be any as to the main import intended. The great sen- 
sory resides in the brain; and on that nervous source, 
with its mysterious tides, the phenomena of sleeping and 
waking must be supposed principally to depend. ‘This 
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seems to be evident, from the nature of the two functions, 
those of sensibility and volition, which are inyolved, and 
which are connected intimately with this part of our or- 
ganization; and also from the fact, that all the causes 
that go to produce sleep are such as affect the nervous 
system more or less directly. We stop reverently at 
this point of the way. We are approaching the untrav- 
ersed line where the finest of the material instruments 
of the mind are attached to their immaterial conductor. 
In a few steps further, — such steps as science has ven- 
tured to take, and has taken happily, though the more it 
has achieved the more it has found to be beyond its 
reach, — we should arrive at impenetrable secrets, where 
the keenest scalpel of the anatomist is dull, and his most 
powerful microscope can detect nothing further. Physics 
and metaphysics meet and confound one another. ‘There 
is not only an end set to our knowledge, but it is with 
a bewildering baffle. If research were a hundred-fold 
more minute and certain in its results than it is, says Dr. 
Holland, the separation of the offices of matter from the 
operations of mind would remain to all comprehension 
exactly what it now is. He maintains, “in correction of 
a common misapprehension on the subject, that the fur- 
ther we proceed in unravelling the brain as a collection 
of nervous fibres, condensed into separate organs for the 
establishment of their several functions and relations, the 
more in fact do we detach the mind itself from all mate- 
rial organization ; the more directly do we annul the as- 
sumption that these material functions are in themselves 
acts or conditions of mind.” We shall have occasion to 
refer again to this wise thinker and most cautious writer. 
We know of no author who inspires more confidence, in 
treating of obscure and contested points, than he. It is 
a confidence that seems due to him, from his candid 
temper, his cool judgment, and his various and profound 
research. His style is of such severe concentration as 
not to be attractive at first. But as the reader gets ac- 
customed to it, he may learn to admire it; for if it is 
somewhat hard, the hardness is of acrystal quality. Itis 
also brightened occasionally with the signs of a different 
culture irom that of the physiologist and the savant. He 
refers —rarely indeed, but so aptly that we wish it were 
oftener — to passages of philosophic insight in the poems 
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of Lucretius, Dante, and Shakespeare, — passages that lie 
far away from the ordinary beat of quotation, — and he 
thus shows a mind familiar with beautiful letters while 
it is engaged in the most solid studies. And truly they 
go most happily together. The great poet is a seer of 
the remotest and most delicate shapes of truth. The 
greatest of them all — known without naming — showed 
a penetration as wonderful as his fancy. If he glanced at 

a philosophic theme, his glance was a revelation; it was 
wiser than the philosophers, and added the charm of his 
art to the precision of science. We need not say, that, 
if we had proposed to treat the very subject we have 
now in hand, either in a simply moral or in an esthetic 
point of view, there are pages of Shakespeare that might 
furnish, for all we should have to say, the amplest wealth 
of matchless illustration. 

The essay of the lamented Jouffroy, who has always 
seemed to us to combine in an extraordinary degree the 
English solidity with the French vivacity of mind, is 
wholly employed in maintaining the Cartesian doctrine, 
that the spirit continues its activity during the profound- 
est sleep of the senses. “ When we dream,” he says, 
“assuredly we are asleep ; and as assuredly our spirit does 
not sleep, because it thinks. It is proved, then, that the 
spirit often is awake when the senses are in ‘elamber- 
but it is very far from being proved that it ever slumbers 
with them.” From a series of careful observations, he 
draws the inference that the spirit never leaves its watch, 
nor parts for a moment with its power of waking up the 
senses when the suitable time or occasion arrives. When 
he says, that what is called the magnetic sleep does not 
perhaps differ so widely from ordinary sleep as is com- 
monly imagined; and, in another place, that there is 
very little difference between this ordinary sleep and the 
state of reverie and castle-building into which men some- 
times fall and are still awake; he is in perfect accord- 
ance with the most recent and the most penetrating ob- 
servation. His own French tongue is here suggestive, 
with its slight verbal distinction between réve and réverie. 
The translation of a paragraph towards the close may 
give our readers some idea of his more abstract manner 
of handling his subject. “ Thus it is that the spirit re- 
poses. It has no other way. What fatigues it is not 
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activity. Activity is its essence; the failure of activity 
would not be repose, but death. What fatigues it is the 
direction of its activity, the concentration of its faculties 
on one subject. ‘This concentration is not of its essence ; 
its nature is to know at first sight. If it followed its 
natural inclination, it would not fix itself atall. It fixes 
itself, applies itself, concentrates itself, only because it 
does not discern immediately. And if it does not discern 
immediately, this is not the fault of its nature, it is the 
fault of its organs, miserable instruments which have 
been imposed upon it, and which are as the dirty win- 
dow-panes of its prison. This concentration, which is 
called attention, fatigues it, because it is an effort foreign 
from its natural gait. In a similar manner we fatigue 
ourselves when we walk on tiptoe. It finds a pleasure, 
therefore, in returning to its natural pace; and would re- 
main in it for ever if necessity did not force it away. But 
in the human condition to which it is submitted, it can 
do nothing but through attention ; it is obliged to gather 
truth, as everything else does, by the sweat of its brow. 
It labors, therefore, all day, as the body does; but when 
night comes, it feels fatigued, like its companion, and, 
invited to repose by the slumber of the organs which be- 
gird it, it divests itself of its volition as the slave drops 
his chains, and abandons itself to its free nature.” This 
last description may sound more like an ideal hypothesis 
than a philosophical statement. It is a mental sublima- 
tion, encumbered with the grave objection, that it tends 
to ascribe to sleep — which is, after all, a confused. and 
muddled condition, a mocker of life and a borderer upon 
death, a sort of “ ghost-walk,” with but half a vision 
and less than half an intellect — something like a spirit- 
ual superiority over our full state of true perceptions and 
clear judgments and conscious activity. Moreover, how 
the mind can attain to the exercise of its “ free nature,” 
by divesting itself of its will, is at least a perplexing 
problem; and the assertion that its nature is to know 
at first sight, is somewhat gratuitous. Jouffroy here as- 
sumes, not only more than is proved, but more than is 
necessary for the support of his main position. That 
position rests on other grounds; and may be true with- 
out resort to any such refined speculation, either as evi- 
dence or inference. It is adopted by Sir Henry Holland, 
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though with his usual cautiousness and reserve. He 
thinks that “ it is on the whole more reasonable to sup- 
pose that no state of sleep is utterly without dreaming” ; 
because to believe otherwise would be “to suppose two 
different states of sleep more remote from each other 
than we can well conceive any two conditions of the 
same living being; one, in which sensation, thought, 
and emotions are present in activity and unceasing 
change; another, in which there is the absence or nul- 
lity of every function of mind, — annihilation, in fact, for 
the time, of all that is not merely organic life.” He 
refers, however, to Lord Brougham, who has defended 
the opposite opinion; maintaining the belief, which we 
suspect to be the popular one, that our dreams come to 
us only when the two states of sleeping and waking are 
graduating into each other. The question, though at- 
tractive and interesting, may seem to be of no practical 
importance. And yet who will say that it might not be, 
if we could but attain to any conclusive proof on the 
subject? ‘The remotest facts, if but once authenticated, 
are often found to take hold of our every-day life in its 
closest relations. How valuable, then, might be the as- 
certaining of the truth, in a case that touches so immedi- 
ately the most delicate tissues of our organization, and 
the daily mysteries of our minds! But we must still in- 
quire and wait. The solution of that problem is far from 
being complete yet. 

.For those persons to whom the passage just quoted 
from Jouffroy appears to be too imaginative, passing be- 
yond the province of sober investigation, the Address on 
Sleep by Mr. Reed will be a large remove further into 
the occult region which the human understanding seeks 
in vain to explore. A vigorous thinker and practised 
writer, a scholar from early training, and at the same 
time a man of public affairs and business habits, he looks 
at his subject from the point of view taken by the New 
Jerusalem Church, of which he is one of the many orna- 
ments among us. Of course, he takes it up with that 
amiable spirituality by which his denomination is greatly 
distinguished. We cannot always admit his views, if, 
indeed, we perfectly comprehend them all. He supposes 
the state of sleep to be peculiarly open to heavenly in- 
timations, watched over and controlled by a special 
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agency from on high, waited upon by good and evil 
angels. “ The great use of sleep,” he says, “is usually 
supposed to be the renovation of physical, or possibly in- 
tellectual, strength. But tothe New Church it is known 
that its highest use is regeneration ; and that it is neces- 
sary to the progress of spirits and men. Were it not for 
alternate states of waking and sleeping, we should be- 
come as gods, knowing good andevil.” This representa- 
tion implies, if we understand it, that the suggestions and 
visions which are sent to our sleep are of a peculiarly 
divine character, having some mysterious advantage over 
the thoughts of our diligent hours. From every idea of 
this kind we must express our entire dissent. 'They give 
too much countenance to oneiromancy, and those other 
kindred delusions, with which the philosophic mind of 
the writer, we are sure, has no sympathy. 

It will thus be seen, that Mr. Reed’s essay is pervaded 
with a religious purpose, connected with a system of 
theology which is generally regarded as mystical and 
visionary, however pure and elevated, and even extremely 
rational, very many of its conclusions are, and however 
beautiful some of its practical influences are clearly seen 
to be. Apart, however, from any speculative tenets of 
this sort, he sets forth undeniable truths with precision, 
moral earnestness, and marked good sense. He recog- 
nizes perfectly the distinction that has been drawn be- 
tween the voluntary powers, which are the subjects of 
sleep, and the involuntary, which do not come under its 
dominion. But in one very leading respect he theorizes 
beyond his proofs, assuming what few will admit to be 
demonstrated. ‘This is in the assigning of separate parts 
of the head as the seats of these several powers. In 
obedience to the assertion of Swedenborg, he assumes 
that the cerebrum, or upper brain, is the proper organ of 
the voluntary functions, and that the cerebellum — the 
lower, smaller, hinder portion of the brain —is the or- 
gan of those that are involuntary. We cannot, indeed, 
prove that this is not so, but believe ourselves warranted 
in saying that there is not the least scientific evidence of 
such being the fact. Notwithstanding the researches of 
so many physiologists, and the pretensions of some of 
them, the offices of the cerebellum remain a profound se- 
cret, ‘That it is connected with some essential processes 
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of the nervous power, we cannot doubt; but what those 
processes are we cannot determine; and one may well 
be unwilling to accept an explanation of the difficulty on 
the mere authority of a revelation from the Swedish seer. 

The disciples of Phrenology — as a certain form of 
empiricism has chosen to be saluted (by that kind of 
misnomer which the learned might call a hystero-pro- 
teron, and the vulgar the cart before the horse) — are con- 
fident that the disputed cerebellum is the very couch of 
the amatory affections. Buton this particular, as on most 
others which are peculiar to them, all inquirers who are 
not of their company utterly deny that the theory is 
borne out by facts, which, on the contrary, often point, 
though indecisively, in other directions. ‘These remarks 
are not meant to disparage altogether that new and yet 
decaying system, to which it has come in our way to 
allude. It has done some service, no doubt, in its line 
of research, and is not destitute of a real foundation in 
nature. No one refuses to concede to it, — perhaps no 
one ever did, — that the convolutions of the brain con- 
tain a certain plurality of parts in intimate and corre- 
sponding connection with different faculties, both intel- 
lectual and moral. Weare not unwilling to admit, what 
even ancient art seems to have set its eye on, that cer- 
tain configurations of the cranium are indicative or 
otherwise of certain inward dispositions, in a general 
way; at least, that they are favorable or otherwise to 
the development of such dispositions. But we wish to 
record our widest dissent from those who see in this so- 
called science, either an experimental or logical philosophy 
of the human mind. And we wish to bear our most ear- 
nest testimony against that large left wing of its small 
host, who set up their banner against the powers of a 
reverent spiritualism and the armies of the Living Word; 
who have mapped out man’s head that they might mate- 
rialize his soul,— thus dividing the temple that they 
might drive out the god." 

It would be an easy and natural transition from the 
high moral tone of Mr. Reed’s Address to the Sermon by 
Driseke, which our readers see among the works whose 





* “Ils ont partagé le temple, pour en chasser la Divinité.”” — Forichon, 
Le Matérialisme et la Phrénologie, p. 198. 
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titles are prefixed to this article. Driaseke is one of the 
most venerable names belonging to the German pulpit 
of the last half-century. Imaginative, graceful, fervid, 
founding himself on Christian doctrine without caring to 
discuss its abstruser tenets or to labor at its evidences, 
he has left us some of the most engaging discourses that 
are to be found in his language. If it were not aside 
from our present purpose, it would be pleasant to. quote 
some passages of his gentle eloquence from that Sermon 
on Sleep. But as it takes up the subject only in the 
usual method of Christian preaching, not entering into 
any philosophical question concerning it, and not setting 
forth anything new, unless the beautiful illustration of 
familiar truths may pass for novelty, we will dismiss the 
benign pastor, as if asking for his blessing, from this field 
of inquiry. 

After the remarks that we have ventured to make on 
some expressions in the dissertation of M. Jouffroy, and 
in the address of our own countryman, a few words of 
explanation seem to be due on the subject of dreams. 
We would be neither superstitious nor irreverent in regard 
to them. We would favor the most religious views; but 
such, at the same time, as are within the limits of rational 
probability, unconnected with mystical abstractions, and 
out of the reach of vulgar errors. We are no Saddu- 
cees. We believe in angel and spirit. Far from us to 
deny or question that God may breathe the intimations 
of his will through the deep shadows in which our own 
will lies covered up, and that he does so in many ways, 
and often. But we repel the notion that this is his cho- 
sen, or peculiar, or higher mode of instruction. It was a 
saying of the Greeks, and the opinion of all the ancient 
nations, that dreams are from the gods. A divine pur- 
port was thus ascribed to them. Examples of this be- 
lief are not unfrequent in the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures. It is true that the uncertainty of such signs is 
now and then plainly indicated. The people of Israel 
and Judah were forbidden to resort to diviners in this or 
any other form; and one of their prophets, in contrasting 
the plain truth that loves daylight with those question- 
able enigmas that are muffled in darkness, breaks into a 
strain of indignant contempt: “ The prophet that hath a 
dream, let him tell a dream; but he that hath my word 
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let him speak my word faithfully.” Nevertheless, the 
prohibition as well as the practice showed that the ten- 
dency of men’s minds was the other way. It is not the 
other way now. Sleep still falls upon men just as it fell 
upon the fathers of our race. Dreams pass before the 
mind in obedience to the same laws that have always 
ruled this singular condition of our being. But the pop- 
ular opinion concerning them has greatly changed. An 
enlightened judgment has limited the empire of the 
shades. What was once called the science of interpret- 
ing dreams has sunk into derision. He that should talk 
seriously of what he saw before he was awake, would 
not be thought to speak much to the credit of his under- 
standing. Some persons may, possibly, have run into 
the opposite extreme. Not content with protecting them- 
selves against old fantasies, they are ready to scoff at 
the idea of any heavenly manifestation in the ambig- 
uous images of sleep. From the credulity of former 
times, that saw the most of the Godhead where the hu- 
man faculties were bewildered or suspended,—as in 
trances, the frenzy of intoxicating vapors, and even the 
incoherent speech of idiocy,—they may have passed 
over into a too hasty scorn of those real indications of a 
divine guidance, which are to be recognized here as in 
every other department of our inexplicable life. ‘T'o 
dream is certainly one of the states of the soul. There 
is no denying of that. And itis a state that God has 
ordained. There can be as little doubt of that also. It 
cannot, therefore, but be invested with a solemn interest. 

Dreams owe their religious impressiveness to one or 
two very obvious causes. ‘They are something that is 
wholly taken out of the control of our own counsel, wish, 
or power. When one falls asleep,—as the strong but 
just phrase runs,—he surrenders his intelligence to be 
guided, and he cannot tell how, through unknown places 
by unseen hands. If there are sounds, they do not flow 
through the channel of the ear. If there is distinct vis- 
ion, it is that with which the eye has nothing to do. 
No inconsistencies startle him into doubt. He never 
refuses his assent, and is astonished at nothing. This 
utter passiveness and helplessness naturally connect 
themselves with the persuasion of heavenly influences. 
And then, again, dreams are steeped strongly in that ele- 
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ment of mystery which religion specially loves. Always 
among the hidden things that elude inquiry, they often 
assume strangely affecting shapes. They give wide 
scope for what is marvellous, by intricating themselves 
strangely with the events of active experience; and by 
exhibiting coincidences, as we term them, of which more 
may be told than is true, but more is true than can be 
comprehended within any logical inferences. They bring 
back the dead to us, and we forget that they ever died; 
and if we may believe the testimony, they have been 
known to announce the departure of those who were 
supposed to be still alive. ‘The places where we famil- 
iarly dwell are brightened with figures of the beatified, 
and there is no surprise at their presence; or we our- 
selves are translated to scenes of which our waking life 
furnishes no prototype. We fly through the air. We 
become residents, how briefly! in other worlds. Under 
‘the impulse of such reflections, there is wisdom in saying, 
Yes, in this as in so many other respects, “ night unto 
night showeth knowledge”; yes, men are still, as in the 
days far back, “warned of God in a dream.” A dream! 
We pass its name about as a proverb for whatever is 
empty and light and worthless; as if it was shaped only 
by steams from the brain out of the unsubstantial night. 
We should learn to think more of it, and better of it. As 
we have seen, it shows the mind watchful amidst the 
drowsy workmen whom it has for a season discharged 
from service; perceiving without organs, addressed with- 
out language, speaking without a tongue, and looking 
upon prospects that are not actual, when loosened from 
all sensible ties. It shows that mind, too, sometimes 
exercising a dominant and even prophetic power, —for it 
belongs to mind to be prophetic,—in an extraordinary 
degree. It possesses another force, and a terrible one, — 
that of chastisement. It rebukes and threatens and 
scourges the guilty soul; haunting it as with spectres, 
that come to stare upon it through the black air and 
shake over it their shadowy retributions. The records of 
crime tell us how its dreams have betrayed its secrets. 
The inward anguish would out, in broken words and 
wild agitations. The proudest and most prosperous 
malefactor, who is able, by the determination of a strong 
will, and the help of occupation, and the diversion of 
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circumstances, to keep off the accusing angels, is wholly 
at their mercy now. His resolution has no nerve. His 
diligence has no field. His pleasures have no life. He 
is hurried along at an irresistible bidding. He that could 
have forgotten ¢ any misfortunes cannot forget his remorse. 
The avengers are around him, and he cannot look away; 
they are upon him, and there is no escape. Then, 
again, what a different office, full of pity and comfort, 
do dreams fulfil towards the oppressed, the imperilled, 
the sore-hearted from whatever cause! O the release in 
their free play from the stern fixtures of our days! The 
unhappy compose themselves for the solace which no 
activity of theirs could acquire. They dose themselves, 
as our familiar speech most happily expresses it. And 
then, perhaps, there will rise into their view realms of the 
fancy, as vivid as those that are more real only to be 
more sorrowful. They inhale the joy of a positive bless- 
ing. ‘I'he captive lies down in his chain; and his prison- 
walls become the dream that he appears to awake from. 
The seaman, as his ship is near becoming a wreck, 
snatches his hour of forgetfulness, and smells once more 
the hay and the flowers. The sick person, long fastened 
to a painful bed, whose bones are wearing through the 
skin to meet their burial, calls for his coach, for he is well 
enough to take the air again; or he is carried upwards 
by the wings of guardian spirits. The mourner is walk- 
ing out with the lost object of his love; and the sun 
seems to be shining on their meeting, though it had set 
upon a grave. But it is time to break away from these 
descriptions that might be easily multiplied. More has 
been said than was necessary to guard our meaning from 
misconception. We will only repeat our conviction, that 
the true religion of dreams lies where we have placed it, 
and not in any supposed loftier and holier domain. If 
there are really any other revelations issuing from it than 
such natural ones as we have presented, they are excep- 
tional and not normal; they partake of a miraculous 
character; they are not the law of man’s nature, nor the 
method of the Heavenly Providence. 

In concluding what we have to say, we will turn again 
to that kindred medical profession, — one of the noblest 
among men,—with a distinguished member of which 
our slender essay began. Dr. Philip’s work stands the 
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first on our list. From its great value, it is suited to end 
and crown this undertaking of ours, which lays claim to 
no merit of originality, but will owe whatever interest it 
may have to what others have written on the subject. 
It is composed of a series of papers published in the 
Philosophical Transactions at different times between 
the years 1827 and 1834. The chief object of the whole 
is to apply the results of a great variety of experiments 
to explain the nature of sleep and death. Thus the fruits 
of a long course of study, directed towards the nervous 
and muscular systems and the relations these systems 
bear to each other, on which all the functions of life de- 
pend, have been heaped upon one theme; and that one 
of the most affecting interest to all who live and must 
cease to live. The conclusion to which his inquiries have 
reached is the simple one, that sleep and death are more 
than similar ;— they are precisely the same, in a physi- 
‘cal point of view, except in degree. We will select a 


few of the passages, in which this welcome fact is asserted 
and dwelt upon. 


*‘ The state which immediately precedes the last act of dying 
and sleep depends on a failure of function in the same organs. 
The one is a temporary, the other a final failure. The state of 
the sensitive system which immediately precedes natural death 
differs from its state in sleep in no respect but in degree.” ‘It 
will appear from the nature of our constitutions, that the last 
feelings in natural death are necessarily of the same nature as 
those which precede sleep.” ‘ We must not confound the last 
act of dying with the suffering which precedes it, and which is 
often no less when it terminates in recovery. In all my experi- 
ments I found the nervous and muscular surviving the sensorial 
functions.” ‘ As sleep is the completion of the temporary and 
limited exhaustion of the excitability which has been going on 
during the day, death is here the completion of its absolute and 
final exhaustion, which has been going on during the disease; and 
it is evident, that, as the sensibility decreases, the suffering must 
become less, and consequently that it is least of all at the moment 
of what we call death.” “ Thus it appears that, in every in- 
stance, what is called death and the loss of sensibility are one 
and the same ; and therefore that the last act of dying can in no 
instance be an act of suffering.” 


We have called this a welcome fact. It is so welcome, 
that we cannot refrain from using it as a text for further 
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commentary. Our mind wishes to escape from the soci- 
ety of the physicians in which we have so long lingered, 
though it is generally most worthy and agreeable com- 
pany, and in the present instance has been found so in- 
structive. In spite of what was said, when speaking of 
Driseke, as if theological or purely moral considerations 
were no part of the design of this article, they cannot be 
omitted without doing our feelings an injustice. Ina 
religious journal, too, whose proper tone is that of senti- 
ment rather than of science, we may surely be allowed 
to indulge the vein of our own profession, and even 
preach a little, if we will promise not to be long, and 
endeavor not to be dry. 

Two things most contrary to exch other seem to be 
brought together by Dr. Philip as of one substance ; and 
if, in that process, the first may be thought to be de- 
spoiled of a little of its romance, the other is disarmed of 
one of its most common terrors. There is no change, 
through which the necessity of our make and constitu- 
tion calls us to pass, so grateful as sleep. There is none 
at which we so shudderas death. Sleep is hailed as the 
universal friend. We connect it with the thought of a 
blessing for all that lives. Death is called the last 
enemy. It has been represented as the infliction of a 
penalty; the exaction of a debt; the bitter fruit of dis- 
obedience ; the sign of a primeval curse. Neither our 
theology nor our observation allows us to consider it so ; 
but so it is generally regarded. We yield ourselves up to 
the softer power, as pleased as if it were not a compul- 
sion dnd one of the most constant monitors of our weak 
and subject state. This is happy for us. On the other 
hand, we resist the sterner power with all the strength 
we can command; with our resolution, caution, and 
sensibility. And this is well also. It is as much the 
will of the Creator that we should repel it as long as we 
can, as it is that we should yield to it at last. No won- 
der that we should contrast as we do these seemingly 
opposite appointments of God. Sleep is a balsam, and 
death is a poison. Sleep is a refreshment and a renova- 
tion, while death looks like the end;— and, in all the 
visible respects which touch us most nearly, is the end. 
One is but gathering strength, and the other has for 
ever parted with it. One you could arouse with a slight 
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cry, and the other no noise nor shock can waken again. 
And yet that the two are kindred has been recognized in 
all ages and languages of the world. This, too, it is 
good to consider. For sleep is such an acknowledged 
privilege, that no description of it can make it sad; while 
death is of so melancholy an aspect, —terrible to many 
on whom it is coming, and mournful to many who see 
it pass, — that it needs to have the thought of it relieved 
and brightened by all the kindly images that we can as- 
sociate with it. It is good to call it by such names and 
titles as will help to make it more familiar and less for- 
midable to the mind. It is a pleasant and a holy office 
to trace out any allowable analogies between the un- 
known event that is so dreaded, and that perpetual ex- 
perience which is seen to be so beneficent. This it is 
especially worth while to do, when it can be shown that 
these analogies contain a profound reality ; that they are 
not accidental likenesses, mere figures of speech or in- 
genious inventions of the fancy, but have a foundation in 
truth and fact. As has been already intimated, the rela- 
tionship now spoken of was not unknown to the old hea- 
then world. Indeed, the expression of it has been universal. 
The graves that have been opened in the soils of all na- 
tions, or built in their monuments, or hewn in their rocks, 
have been called dormitories, cemeteries, bed-chambers ; 
all words of the same import. The great men of the 
Hebrews also, when they were removed from the world, 
were spoken of as resting in their beds and sleeping with 
their fathers. ‘he New Testament abounds with the 
same metaphor. When Stephen kneeled down to his 
brutal martyrdom, the sacred historian softens the recital 
of that terrible death by telling us that, “ when he had 
prayed thus, he fell asleep.” Paul speaks in the same 
way, often. And no one can have forgotten the say- 
ing of the Master, “ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” And 
now in these later days, as we have just seen, anatomical 
analysis has come forward, and demonstrated that there 
is a scientific ground for what appeared at first to be a 
poetical similitude. We will attach some value to this ; 
not the highest, but still a value. And let no one object 
that this physiological way is a mean and sensuous one 
of regarding the most momentous event in every man’s 
existence. We all know better than to say so. Noth- 
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ing is mean that attests a providential law watching 
over our weariest extremity. Nothing is mean that God 
has ordained, and by which his mercy is signalized. 
Nothing is to be branded with any slighting epithet, 
which dislodges a single tormenting error or sharp dread 
from the shrinking spirit of man. 

But we wish, in closing this essay, to break absolutely 
away from the physicians; and to write, only as the 
feeling inspires and not on the line of any philosophic 
investigation, upon the English surgeon’s theme, “ Sleep 
and Death.” 

Sleep gives a suspension to labor. The toiling hand, 
the toiling spirit, repose. There is no hard exaction 
now, no imperious call. The surrounding darkness isa 
shelter. ‘The surrounding silence hushes away every 
claim and necessity. ‘The work is dropped and forgot- 
ten, that is the most unsparingly constant, wearing down 
the health; that is the most difficult and anxious, depress- 
ing the heart. This part of the respite is transferred, in 
various passages of Holy Writ, to the profounder slumber 
which is to come at last. ‘ There the weary are at rest,” 
cried Job. It was a voice out of the ashes and the foul 
ground; out of the suffering body that was undergoing 
a premature corruption. But there is another “from 
heaven,” and “from the spirit,” as he testified “ who saw 
the Apocalypse”; and its word is, “ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord; for they rest from their la- 
bors.” 

Again, sleep gives relief from pain and trouble of 
every kind. By binding up the senses, it protects them 
from all occasions and impressions of grief. The sufferer 
ceases from his endurance, of whatever kind it may be. 
He may awake to remember and mourn; but during 
these guarded hours the annoyance has no existence for 
him. No recollection, no apprehension, no conscious- 
ness of that distress. ‘The flesh does not ache. ‘The 
mind does not rack itself with its cares. The eyes fill 
no longer with tears. ‘The bound feet feel no hindrance, 
and the strained shoulder no yoke. The necessitous 
want for nothing. The unhappy pine for nothing. And 
now, whatever in this representation recommends itself 
to our thoughts will apply more completely to the last 
repose of man. For that takes utterly away the evils, 
VOL. LVII.— 4TH 8. VOL. XXII. NO. III. 
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which before were only intermitted for aseason. It puts 
an actual end to the disturbances and sorrows of ac- 
cepted souls. Now then is heard another “great voice 
out of heaven, saying, ‘God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, nei- 
ther sorrow nor crying nor pain.” ‘The afflicted does 
not merely become insensible to his afflictions, till he can 
take his breath for a fresh struggle; but is placed be- 
yond their reach. The slave and the captive do not 
merely dream of being at liberty, but are free indeed. 
Death goes much farther in its immunities than its 
younger and weaker brother. It reconciles the conflicts, 
and quenches the passions, which will make the sleeper 
toss in his bewildered perceptions and broken rest, and 
which are likely to regain their ascendency over him 
when he comes back to himself. It leaves no bad fires 
to be burning out of the funeral damps and the cold clay. 
It terminates the course of trial. It seals up for ever 
what has beendone. It gives a discharge from the temp- 
tations which will haunt the visions of the best-breath- 
ing night, and may crowd in again with the sights and 
strifes of the morning. It puts a stop both to the will, 
and the weakness that lead into the way of transgres- 
sion. “ He that is dead is freed from sin,” says Paul the 
Apostle. 

There is one other analogy to be named. It is the 
finishing one; coming in like an Amen, and a doxology, 
and a holy benediction. It is that this sleep, too, though 
so deep and dissolving, shall find its term, and break off 
from us. Even here there shall be an awaking, and thus 
the resemblance that has been exhibited in so many in- 
stances shall be rendered perfect. And this, which is 
always the most important part of the likeness, will 
sometimes be the only one in which any earnest satis- 
faction can be taken. We go forward to meet the prom- 
ise, that, as sleep is in order to be restored to a better 
condition, so it shall be with the friends whom we have 
composed for their last resting-place; — whose breath has 
returned to the air, and their bodies to the ground, and 
their souls to God. Where is the difference that has a 
right to startle us, if we believe in this counterpart? 
Why should not a disciple’s trust make it as easy to put 
off the flesh when the great night settles upon the eye- 
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lids, as it is to put off the clothing of it from one night 
to another day? Death has become a sleep in the only 
sense that remained to complete that identity which nat- 
ural science has told us of. Its unconsciousness shall be 
stirred. Its gloom shall be dispersed. Its ruin shall be 
repaired. Its empire shall be broken. The fragments of 
whatever was precious here on earth shall be gathered 
up, and nothing shall be lost. There is a watch in the 
skies over the dust of the valley. A brighter daybreak 
than ever flowed from the sun shall beam over the dark 
mountains, where the active foot stumbled, and the dear 
head was laid low. | 


N. L. F. 





Art. IV.— THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION.* 


We are afraid that man is a contentious creature. 
Fighting in one form or another is essentially delightful 
to him. ‘Thesimple Arcadian of the golden age bangs 
his brother with a club, or with unfurnished hands pounds 
him to a jelly. As arts bring more ingenious arms, brass 
rings on brass, steel shivers steel, and the harsh instinct 
bellows from the cannon’s mouth. Not even when the 
nobler desires and the faculties more divine usurp the 
throne of human life, does the old joy of battle lose its 
charm. The hustings and the press preserve the fierce 
traditions of the race. Nor only they. We have no in- 
stitution too grand and none too humble to deny its 
members the occasional luxury of an acute disorder, if it 
refuse them the more exquisite opportunities of a chronic 
quarrel, 

The gravest “ Dons” will contrive to stir the scholastic 





* 1. Report of the Special Committee of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, on the Distribution of the Income, &c. [Signed by Hon. 
James A. Pearce.] Washington. 1854. 8vo. D 

2. Minority Report of Hox. James Meacuam. Washington. 1854. 

. 63. 
my. The Smithsonian Institution. Its Legitimate Mission. (Putnam's 
Monthly, Sept. 1854.) 

4. The Smithsonian Institution. (North American Review, Oct. 1854.) 
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dust of ages over the walnuts and the wine of the Com- 
bination ‘Table. The most quiet domestic hearth has its 
Flanders, where sharp assault and swift rejoinder mimic 
the uproar of vaster Areopagi. Somehow the most pa- 
cific soul will spice the meekest life with the old ungodly 
savor. 

In noisy caucus the carrion-crows of politics peck each 
other to death. Fraternal repartee raises a raw breeze 
of “ Nature” in the gracious atmosphere of Missionary 
Boards and Evangelical Conventions. Stately convoca- 
tions hear the “conscience of Dunkeld” ring beneath the 
robes of many an apostolic bishop. Science cannot pre- 
vent her stars from fighting, as of old, in their courses, 
and no vote of a Pomological Society has yet banished 
the apples of discord from “the list recommended for 
general cultivation.” It will not even do to confide in 
the sedative virtues of “drab.” We once joined a flock 
of drab-colored doves, flying, each with an olive-leaf, from 
London to Paris, there to bill and coo with the testy 
chanticleer of Gaul, and woo him to desert the cockpit for 
the barn-yard. 

Friends of Universal Peace! how mild and meek you 
looked. The waves of that ever-angry Channel which, 
like the borderers of some debatable land, forays with 
impartial fury upon either hostile shore, seemed to rest 
from their wrath at the aspect of these bland apostles. 
Gendarmes forgot for them their dignity, and douaniers 
their ‘suspicion. The doves our particular companions 
on the railway discussed Bernard Barton, and Blair’s 
Grave, with a Scotchman, all the way to Paris. 


That journey might have broadened for ever the brim - 


of our hat. But, spirit of George Fox! with what sober 
indignation must thou have looked upon the midnight 
orgies of thy followers! We reached the Clos St. Lazare 
at one A. M. Vainly did the polite gendarmes attempt 
to stay the rush of drab-colored energy that burst from 
every door of that great train! Cloth of scarlet never in- 
vested more determined combatants. With umbrellas, 
with canes, with illegal carpet-bags snatched from be- 
neath the concealing seats, with hat-boxes of solid leather, 
the impatient brethren mauled their onward way. Shrill 
shrieks of female rage, and ever and anon the brisk lunge 
of the pointed parasol, proclaimed that the daughters 
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of Dahomey do not monopolize the inheritance of the 
Amazons. Struggling policemen, idly expostulating in 
accelerated French, vanished in the torrent. Barriers 
were hurled down, baggage-rooms invaded, clerks con- 
founded, porters overthrown, and drowsy drivers in the 
coach without startled from their feverish sleep by the 
storming of their reeling omnibuses. “ Arrangements of 
Reception” came to naught. Torn, bruised, and bat- 
tered, the strange army won a dolorous triumph, and 
many a neophyte, who else, perchance, had clung to Bur- 
ritt and to Sturge, was rudely shaken earthward on that 
eventful night. 

Such and so universal being man’s combative instincts, 
it is not, perhaps, surprising, that it should arise to disturb 
the quiet of an institution founded to “increase and dif- 
fuse knowledge among men.” And yet there are circum- 
stances attending the war in the Smithsonian Institution 
which give it a peculiar character, and invite more atten- 
tion to the dispute than it would be otherwise worth while 
to bestow upon it. Professors, being men, may be ex- 
pected and allowed to contend about the manner of dis- 
charging their duties, and no great harm need come of 
it. But when the discussion involves the nature of the 
duty which a public officer owes to the sovereign power 
whereby he is appointed, then it becomes the public to 
take a part in the fray. And such is precisely the case 
in the present instance. In order that we may make this 
clear to our readers, we must be allowed to run rapidly 
over the history of the Smithsonian Institution. We 
shall spare the reader any very minute details. 

It is now just twenty-five years since Mr. Smithson, 
an Englishman of fortune and of some pretensions to 
science, dying, bequeathed his whole property (subject 
to a small annuity) to the United States, in case certain 
contingencies should happen. These contingencies did 
happen. Mr. Smithson had the misfortune to be the 
illegitimate son of the Duke of Northumberland by a 
lady of high rank. Thus cut off by the fault of his par- 
ents from the enjoyment of the great social distinction 
to which he must have felt himself by blood entitled, 
Mr. Smithson seems to have brooded considerably over 
his false position. His papers, we are told, exhibit many 
proofs of his desire to secure for himself.an independent 
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rank and consideration. The following declaration ex- 
plains itself at once to the student of human nature: — 
“The best blood of England flows in my veins; on m 
father’s side [am a Northumberland, on my mother’s Iam 
related to kings. But this avails me not; my name shall 
live in the memory of man, when the titles of the Percys 
and the Northumberlands shall be extinct or forgotten!” 
This morbid spirit of revolt against the circumstances of 
his birth was far from unnatural in the case of a sensi- 
tive man, reared among the conventionalisms of England, 
fifty years ago. We speak of it in no unkindness, but 
merely that our readers may observe the light which it 
throws upon the meaning of the clause under which the 
United States became the recipients of Mr. Smithson’s 
bounty. ‘That clause is as follows: “In case, &c..... 
I then bequeathe the whole of my property..... to the 
United States of America, to found at Washington..... 
under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an es- 
tablishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” It is clear that the only explicit stipula- 
tion made here, in regard to the organization of the estab- 
lishment to be founded, is that it shall bear the testator’s 
name. ‘lo hand down the name of that son, whom a 
Northumberland had wronged of his titles and his estates, 
to a late posterity, and in an honorable connection, it 
seems to us, may be safely inferred to have been Mr. 
Smithson’s most definite intention. 

The United States accepted the legacy, by an act of 
Congress passed July Ist, 1836. On the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1838, the sum of $515,169 was paid into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

For eight years afterwards, Congress dallied with the 
subject. ‘The money was invested in State stocks of 
Arkansas and Illinois, which, through the gross miscon- 
duct (to use no stronger term) of those States, proved 
worthless. Plans for the organization of the Institution 
were proposed by various eminent gentlemen, all of 
whom evidently felt that the generalities of the phrase, 
“ for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men,” admitted of almost any construction. ‘The money 
being of course refunded by Congress, divers bills were 
reported in both houses for establishing the Institution. 
It was proposed to found a university, an observatory, 
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a school of natural history, agriculture, and science. In 
January, 1845, Mr. Choate of Massachusetts first pro- 
posed in the Senate the library plan. This bill, after a 
warm debate, was passed, January 23d, 1845. It fur- 
nished the basis of many subsequent bills, and of the 
present charter. In that session no final action was ta- 
ken by the House upon Mr. Choate’s bill. 

At the next session a bill was reported to the House by 
Mr. Owen, establishing a grand normal school, providing 
for lectures, experiments, and researches, and limiting the 
amount to be expended on the library to $ 5,000 a year, 
one fourth of the appropriation made by Mr. Choate’s bill 
to that purpose. This bill, and various substitutes, em- 
bodying similar features, were discussed and rejected, and 
a bill amended by Mr. Marsh of Vermont, with the view, as 
he said, to direct the appropriation entirely to the purposes 
of a library, was passed. ‘This bill, subsequently adopted 
in the Senate, forms the charter of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. And by this bill the Regents are ordered to make 
an appropriation, not exceeding an average of twenty-five 
thousand dollars annually, for the gradual formation of a 
library composed of valuable works pertaining to all de- 
partments of human knowledge. This provision clearly 
indicates that, the library being the commanding object 
to be provided for, a limit was set to the library expendi- 
¢ures, in order that a certain smaller proportion of the in- 
come might be applied to other purposes, of secondary 
importance indeed, but still contemplated by Congress. 
The language of this provision could not have been em- 
ployed by intelligent men, and lawyers, with any other 
purpose. Section 10, which gives to the Institution for 
the benefit of its library, every book or other article 
copyrighted in America, illustrates this position. The 
“ other purposes” were indicated by Congress, and for 
not one of them, excepting the Museum, is the scale of 
provision decidedly expressed. And we agree with Mr. 
Meachan,, in his singularly fair, statesmanlike, and able 
minority report, in believing that Congress intended the 
Smithsonian Institution to be, primarily, a Library, and, 
secondarily, a Museum. 

The act also constituted a Board of Regents, who re- 
ceived authority to elect a secretary, whose duties should 
be to “ make a fair and accurate record of all their pro- 
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ceedings, to be preserved in said Institution”; and this 
secretary “shall also discharge the duties of Librarian 
and keeper of the Museum,” and nothing more. 

Since the passage of the act and the organization of 
the establishment, a long delay in fulfilling the inten- 
tions of Congress has taken place, partly in consequence 
of the singular financial arrangements of the Regents. 
The accumulated arrears of interest from 1838 to 1846, 
amounting to $ 242,129, being appropriated by Congress 
to the erection of a building, the Regents thought fit 
to add a portion of these arrears to the principal, that 
the future annual income might be increased. In con- 
sequence of this proceeding, the execution of the purposes 
of Congress has been postponed during eight years, and 
the annual income, which should have been building up 
the library and the museum, has been building up a fan- 
tastic pile of stones, which richly deserves the opprobrious 
superlatives lavished by Mr. Ruskin on the clumsy and 
costly monstrosities of Edinburgh. 

But the diversion of the income from the purposes 
to which the charter directs its application has not 
been unaffected by other influences. The Board of Re- 
gents had hardly been organized, when propositions were 
brought before it for appropriating part of the funds to 
purposes which had been passed upon and decisively con- 
demned by Congress, not once, but many times. ‘These 
propositions, however, were not acted on by the Board, 
and in the first resolutions passed by the Board, the li- 
brary plan was distinctly recognized as the plan of Con- 
gress, and the library, as was supposed, finally and fully 
established in December, 1846. Yet certain members 
of the Board of Regents, bent upon carrying out plans 
of their own, by resolutions secretly passed, soon after 
wholly changed the programme of operations. A com- 
promise (fatal word!) was adopted, by the terms of which 
the library was to lose $95,000 of the annual supply 
voted in December, 1846; and the plan of increasing the 
capital, by delaying the completion of the building, being 
soon after introduced, the unfortunate library was still 
further curtailed of its resources, and in the next year, of 
the $15,000 allowed for carrying on the Institution, we 
find the library receiving only one thousand, instead of its 
legal twenty or twenty-five thousand! And after this 
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we find repeatedly used such language as this, “ that the 
library, museum, &c. should be subservient to a living, 
active organization.” ‘The trifling circumstance that 
this “living, active organization” consisted of certain 
measures and plans of operation which had been for- 
mally condemned by the sovereign authority of Con- 
gress, seems to have been hardly considered. And this 
brings us to that point in the question of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which, as we said before, makes it 
worthy the attention of the public in general. Certain 
Regents of the Institution opposed to the plan of a libra- 
ry, and the secretary of the Board, a merely ministerial 
officer, who had no legal right to advance any opinions 
whatever with regard to the nature of the duties he is to 
discharge, have proceeded to a practical nullification of 
the charter under which they were bound to act. ‘They 
have deliberately disregarded as well the express provis- 
ions as the spirit of the act, whose creatures they all are, 
and they seem to have forgotten that, after the supreme 
authority of Congress had pronounced upon this subject, 
nothing remained to those who should undertake to car- 
ry out the will of Congress, but to do their duty. Now 
this conduct, it seems to us, constitutes a grave public 
offence. We are told* that the secretary of the Board of 
Regents “is thoroughly imbued with the true animus of 
its founder”; that, “thoroughly understanding the mis- 
sion he has undertaken, sensitively appreciative of the de- 
sign of Mr. Smithson, in the increase and advancement 
of scientific knowledge, watchful and zealous in his 
endeavors to execute an important trust confided to his 
hands, and enjoying the confidence of the scientific men 
of the country, no one could have endeavored, with more 
religious fidelity, to fulfil it, in the exact spirit of its 
founder, than he appears to have done.” We do not 
doubt that this extract fairly represents the spirit in 
which the secretary and his friends have been active. 
But how extraordinary a case of mental, not to say of 
moral blindness, does it betray! It seems almost super- 
fluous to say, what every practical man must see, that, so 





* Putnam’s Magazine, Vol. IV. p. 124. 


+t This. adjective, we must observe, is an interpolation. Mr. Smithson 
uses no such phrase. 
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far as the Regents and their secretary are concerned, Mr. 
Smithson is not present in the act. Particularly has the 
secretary nothing to do with Mr. Smithson. Mr. Smith- 
son is not, for him, the founder of the Institution, but 
that great body, the only legitimate representative of 
Mr. Smithson, the Congress, namely, of the United 
States. Whether the secretary does or does not appre- 
ciate the design of Mr. Smithson, is a matter of no con- 
sequence. With that design he has no concern. He is 
to “appreciate” the design of Congress, and to “en- 
deavor, with religious fidelity, to fulfil”? that design “in 
the exact spirit of its founder.” Has this been done? is 
the question which the public have a right to ask, and 
to which, as we have partially shown, an affirmative 
answer cannot be returned. 

Of the entire amount expended since the commence- 
ment of the Institution, $ 405,027.14, nearly five eighths 
have been spent upon the buildings, and but a little more 
than one ninth upon the library, museum, and gallery of 
art, including all expenses. Nearly one eighth has been 
given to “researches and publications,” purposes excluded 
from the act by direct votes of Congress. 

Had the Institution been administered in a spirit of 
simple obedience to the plainly expressed will of its cre- 
ators, instead of in a romantic and somewhat question- 
able spirit of “ religious fidelity” to this or that gentle- 
man’s notion of the intentions of the founder, the sum 
expended for the library alone, up to 1853, would have 
reached $ 200,000. It has really fallen short of $ 12,000. 
Meanwhile, no less than $76,360.35 have been spent 
upon objects not sanctioned by the act of Congress. ‘This 
is certainly a very discreditable showing. In the Report 
of the special committee for 1854, Mr. Pearce attempts 
to justify the past course of the Board, and to prepare 
the way for the entire overthrow of the library plan, by ad- 
vancing the extraordinary proposition, that Congress have 
not “in any manner indicated that prominence should 
be given to any particular means or instrumentality for 
increasing and diffusing knowledge! We will not dishon- 
or the noble and much-abused science of special pleading 
by saying, that the honorable Senator attempts by special 
pleading to maintain this singular proposition. He has 
had recourse to those arguments which find such favor 
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in the eyes of Sophomores, the argumentum ad hominem, 
and the reductio ad absurdum. There is a painful con- 
trast between the style of this Report and that of Mr. 
Meacham, to which we have above alluded, which, of 
itself, would suffice to prepossess the reader in behalf of 
the views advanced by the latter gentleman. Let one 
instance suffice. Mr. Choate, in his bill for organizing the 
Institution, introduced the following preamble: “ Where- 
as, an ample and well-selected public library constitutes 
one of the most permanent, constant, and effectual means 
of increasing and diffusing knowledge among men.” 
But no, says Mr. Pearce. “ 'Todescribe a library as an 
institution for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men, would be a preposterous abuse of terms. 
It would be the hiding of knowledge, not its increase and 
diffusion. The accumulation of books in the political 
centre of a great country, or even in the centre of popu- 
lation of a numerous people, would no doubt gratify the 
pride of the nation, and be attended with some profitable 
results. But such a library would not assure mental activ- 
ity to inguirers who should live remote from its locality, 
and its relation to all increase of knowledge would be 
merely incidental.” Here is a direct issue taken between 
Massachusetts and Maryland. Mr. Pearce seems to en- 
tertain the same notion of a library with Lord Fopping- 
ton in the play, and with the uncle of the first Mexican 
poetess, of whom we are told that he purchased a num- 
ber of books, “ purely to adorn his sideboard” ! The last 
clause of our quotation is particularly droll. That a 
library should “assure mental activity ” to anybody, is a 
novel doctrine, which, if true, would be one of the strong- 
est possible arguments for locating a large library, imme- 
diately, at Washington. And if it be true of libraries, 
that their magnetic influence can only cover the spot 
where they are located, we shall have to adopt a system 
of literary ambulances. 'The Boston Atheneum and Gore 
Hall must be set on wheels, and conducted by nomadic 
scribes through the length and breadth of the land. 

But we must not allow these senatorial gambols to 
divert us from the serious gist of the whole matter. In 
January the Board of Regents meet again, and it is to 
be desired that such expressions of public feeling should 
be made, with regard to the gross dereliction of duty in 
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which they have been indulging themselves, as will se- 
cure for the future a more scrupulous administration of 
the charter of the Smithsonian Institution. We do not 
pretend to criticize the value to the public of the proceed- 
ings which have been illegally fostered at the expense of 
the legitimate objects provided for by Congress., ‘They 
may or may not be of great intrinsic worth. They may 
or may not have helped to increase and diffuse knowl- 
edge among men. It may or may not be desirable, that 
there should exist an institution controlled by one man, 
and devoted to the interests of one branch of knowledge, 
where those who are attracted to the pursuits of that 
branch may find encouragement in their efforts. But 
these are questions which, so far as they affect the dispo- 
sition of the Smithsonian Fund, must be decided upon in 
Congress. Behind the action of Congress in this matter 
these officers have no right to go, who have undertaken 
to administer the plans by Congress adopted. 

This point alone gives real importance to the discussion 
about the Institution. ‘The intrinsic importance of the 
fund itself is not very great. Though it be true, as Mr. 
Astor used to say, “that a man with halfa million is as 
well off as arich man,” still half a million of dollars is not 
a very important sum relatively to the resources of the 
United States. And if Congress had directed it to be 
wasted upon some trivial undertaking, we should have 
had nothing to say on the subject. Legislative extrava- 
gance must not be too sharply looked after. “It is a 
way those pretty creatures have.” In the present in- 
stance, it happens that Congress had made what seem to 
many persons of average intelligence very judicious ar- 
rangements for expending the legacy of Mr. Smithson. 
Had those arrangements been carried out, we should 
have been in the possession of a library of some 200,000 
volumes, and as that library would have been selected 
by so able and accomplished a man as Professor Jewett, it 
would probably have been a very valuable library. No 
man, whose studies lead him to extensive researches in 
the most important departments of knowledge, can fail 
to regret the loss or the delay of such a privilege. 

But not even those gentlemen whose special pursuits 
and particular interests may have been fostered by the 
Smithsonian Institution, as actually administered, can 
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fail, we think, to condemn the violations of law and the 
disregard of duty which have sullied the career of the 
Board of Regents.. What can it profit us to understand 
the Dakotah “language, if our public officers are to play 
unmanly tricks with the plain English which prescribes 
their duties? or to be able to predict the goings and 
comings of the most respectable planet, if we cannot rely 
upon the course of respectable men appointed to respon- 
sible stations? Upon the personal controversy which has 
arisen between two of the officers of the Institution we 
have not thought it best to dwell. That controversy is 
but one of the evil consequences inseparable from that 
desertion of plain principles of conduct, which invites 
public attention, and demands public censure. 

We do not doubt that justice will be done the parties 
to that controversy, whenever a searching investigation 
shall be instituted into the history and measures of the 
Board of Regents. 


W. H. H. 





Art. V.—A DECEMBER MORNING’S LESSON. 


TueE leaves were stripped from bush and tree, 
Save where the pale Beech shivering stood ; 

The Hawkweed was gone from the way-side bank, 
And the last blue Aster had died in the wood. 


The sky was dreary and cold and dark; 
Winter had just begun his sway ; 
The sun, in a veil that seemed a shroud, 
Threw dim, sad beams o’er the shortened day. 


Blight and ruin and death were there. 
Nature to me would her mood impart ; — 
I could not smile on the cheerless scene, 
But looked from my window with saddened heart. 


To Life there seemed no promise of Spring ; 
Darkness was over the world of spirit ; 

The rays of hope and joy seemed quenched ; 
And sorrow all that man might inherit. 
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Sadly gazing as thus I stood, 
My eye on a gnarléd, half-dead tree, 
Sudden and sweet to my startled ear 
Came a short, wild trill of melody. 


And up the trunk of the knotted tree, 
Fitting, as if with winged feet, 

I saw a red-crowned woodpecker run ; — 
His was the note so clear and sweet. 


Bars and spots oftglossy black 
Sprinkled all but the snowy breast ; — 

With every turn of the eraceful head, 
Moved his radiani, crimson crest. 


Creature of light and joy and love, 
Thanks for the lesson thou hast given ! 
Thou livest, as I, in the Father’s hand ; 
I take thy message as if from heaven. 


I feel the presence of Love Divine, 
Though grief and pain awhile may stay. 
Beautiful bird! on thy parting wing 
Thou bearest my gloom and doubt away. 


December 6, 1853. 


Art. VI.—BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


Tue first three volumes of Mr. Bancroft’s History, the 
third of which was published fourteen years ago, have 
already passed through fifteen editions, making some 


twenty thousand copies, in this country. The distin- 
guishing merits of the work have been gratefully ac- 
knowledged by his countrymen, while the marked char- 


acteristics of the style, and the method adopted for the 
treatment of the whole theme, the philosophical, social, 
and political theories advanced in it, have been the sub- 





* History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American Conti- 
nent. By Grorce Bancrort. Vol. VI. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
1854. 8vo. pp. 528. 
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jects of candid criticism. In but a very few specific 
cases has the accuracy or the impartiality of the author 
been challenged. The brilliant disquisitions and episodes 
which enrich these volumes with a wealth of rhetoric and 
the gatherings of an amazing extent of scholarly research 
and literary culture, serve to remind a reader that the 
slightest details of the narrative have relations to some 
of the loftiest themes of human thought and interest. 
Those three volumes embrace the History of the Coloni- 
zation of the thirteen original States of this Republic, and 
of the present Provinces of Canada. Elaborate volumes 
they are, filled with the memorials of great events and 
great men, with wild adventures and patient toils, and 
interpreting — so far as man may interpret — the high 
purposes of Providence through men whose faith in a 
Divine guidance was as sure as truth. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of the History are 
devoted to a development of the Causes of the American 
Revolution, tracing out the course of things by which the 
body of the people here were consolidated into a nation 
destined to be the United States of America. ‘The peru- 
sal of the last published volume, which has just issued 
from the press, has afforded us a real gratification. Its 
title is expressed in the word “ Crisis,” —a word which 
is used too often in the ever-threatening and exciting as- 
pects of human life at the present day, to preserve all the 
emphatic significance which belongs to it, though it emi- 
nently befits the punctum temporis to which Mr. Bancroft 
attaches it. ‘The period of time which the volume cov- 
ers is from May, 1766, to May, 1774. Its rehearsal of 
historical events begins after the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, with the fall of the Rockingham administration and 
the appointment of Lord Hillsborough as Secretary of 
State for the American Department, and includes sketches 
of the nominal administration of Chatham ; with the real 
supremacy of Charles Townshend and his fanciful Tax 
Bill, its reception and effects here, and the dalliance with 
it in England ; the Non-Importation Agreements and the 
Committees of Correspondence, and the Boston Massacre 
and ‘Tea Party, the provocation of the Boston Port Bill. 
The episodical contents of the volume relate to the North 
Carolina Regulators, to the rivalry of France and Spain 
at New Orleans, to the settlements on the Mississippi 
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and in Tennessee, and to the explorations of Daniel 
Boone, of whose adventures we have a beautiful deline- 
ation. 

The volume bears witness to the most painstaking 
research of the author, and to his fidelity in using an 
almost infinite amount of those papers which are the 
prime materials for historic narrative. His own diplo- 
matic station, near the Court of St. James, gave him ac- 
cess to all the public repositories of valuable documents 
in England and France. His relations to the highest 
public and literary men abroad multiplied his resources. 
His own personal investigations at home, and especially 
his possession of all the private papers of Samuel Adams, 
including the Journal and Letters of the Committee of 
Correspondence, which have never yet seen the light of 
publication, authenticate his statements. The recent 
issue of a large number of volumes of biographical and 
epistolary contents relating to men of the last century in 
England contributes to enrich the pages before us. Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay, daughter of Lord North, put him in 
possession of many papers, including copies or abstracts 
of notes. written to her father by George the Third. By 


a very careful regard to the chronological order of events,, 


and by a frequent transition from the scene of action on 
one continent to the scene of discussion on the other, 
Mr. Bancroft keeps vividly before us the relations between 
the incidents recorded. ‘So exhaustive and conscientious 
is his use of his materials, that, in constantly giving us 
quotations embracing the substance, the emphatic phrases 
or sentences, and, above all, the epithets and adjectives of 
his documents, he fairly divides his pages between him- 
self as the narrator and those whose story he repeats. 

As so much of the interest of this volume centres 
around what was then the ‘l'own of Boston, we extract 
Mr. Bancroft’s description of the metropolis of the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay :— 


** The Old World had not its parallel. It counted about sixteen 
thousand inhabitants of European origin, all of whom learned to 
read and write. Good public schools were the foundation of its 
political system ; and Benjamin Franklin, one of their pupils, in 
his youth apprenticed to the art which makes knowledge the 
common property of mankind, had gone forth from them to stand 


before the nations as the representative of the modern plebeian 
Class. 
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*‘ As its schools were for all its children, so the great body of 
its male inhabitants of twenty-one years of age, when. assembled 
in a Hall which Faneuil, of Huguenot ancestry, had built for 
them, was the source of all municipal authority. In the Meeting 
of the Town, its taxes were voted, its affairs discussed and set- 
tled ; its agents and public servants annually elected by ballot ; 
and abstract political principles freely debated. A small prop- 
erty qualification was attached to the right of suffrage, but did 
not exclude enough to change the character of the institution. 
There had never existed a considerable municipality, approach- 
ing so nearly to a pure democracy ; and, for so populous a place, 
it was undoubtedly the most orderly and best governed in the 
world. 

‘Its ecclesiastical polity was in like manner republican. The 
great mass were Congregationalists ; each church was an assem 
bly formed by voluntary agreement; self-constituted, self-sup- 
ported, and independent. They were clear that no person or 
church had power over another church. There was not a Ro- 
man Catholic altar in the place ; the usages of ‘ Papists’ were 
looked upon as worn-out superstitions, fit only for the ignorant. 
But the people were not merely the fiercest enemies of * Popery 
and slavery ’ ; they were Protestants even against Protestantism ; 
and though the English Church was tolerated, Boston kept up its 
exasperation against prelacy. Its ministers were still its prophets 
and its guides ; its pulpit, in which, now that Mayhew was no 
more, Cooper was admired above all others for eloquence and 
patriotism, by weekly appeals inflamed alike the fervor of piety 
and of liberty. In the Boston Gazette, it enjoyed a free Press, 
which gave currency to its conclusions on the natural right of 
man to self-government. 

** Its citizens were inquisitive ; seeking to know the causes of 
things, and to search for the reason of existing institutions in the 
laws of nature. Yet they controlled their speculative turn by 
practical judgment ; exhibiting the seeming contradiction of sus- 
ceptibility to enthusiasm, and calculating shrewdness. They 
were fond of gain, and adventurous, penetrating, and keen in 
their pursuit of it ; yet their avidity was tempered by a well-con- 
sidered and continuing liberality. Nearly every man was strug- 
gling to make his own way in the world, and his own fortune ; and 
yet individually and as a body they were public-spirited. In the 
seventeenth century the community had been distracted by those 
who were thought to pursue the great truth of justification by 
faith to Antinomian absurdities ; the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century had not been without an influence on theological opinion ; 
and though the larger number still acknowledged the fixedness 
of the Divine decrees, and the resistless certainty from all eter- 
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nity of election and of reprobation, there were not wanting, even 
among the clergy, some who had modified the sternness of the 
ancient doctrine by making the self-direction of the active pow- 
ers of man with freedom of inquiry and private judgment the 
central idea of a protest against Calvinism. Still more were 
they boldly speculative on questions respecting their constitution. 
Every house was a school of politics; every man was a little 
statesman, discussed the affairs of the world, studied more or 
less the laws of his own land, and was sure of his ability to 
ascertain and to make good his rights. ‘The ministers, whose 
prayers, being from no book, were colored with the hue of the 
times ; the merchants, cramped in their enterprise by legal re- 
strictions ; the mechanics, who, by their skill in ship-building, 
bore away the palm from all other nations, and by their numbers 
were the rulers of the town; all alike, clergy and laity, in the 
pulpit or closet, on the wharf or in the counting-room, at their 
ship-yards or in their social gatherings, reasoned upon govern- 
ment. They had not acquired estates by a feudal tenure, nor 
had lived under feudal institutions ; and as the true descendants 
of the Puritans of England, they had not much more of supersti- 
tious veneration for monarchy than for priestcraft. Such was 
their power of analysis, that they almost unconsciously developed 
the theory of an independent representative commonwealth ; and 
such their instinctive capacity for organization, that they had 
actually seen a Convention of the people of the Province start 
into life at their bidding. While the earth was still wrapt in 
gloom, they welcomed the daybreak of popular freedom, and, 


like the young eagle in his upward soarings, looked undazzled 
into the beams of the morning.” — pp. 240 — 243. 


All through the volume we find a hearty recognition 
of the wise and patriotic services rendered by the old 
Congregational clergy of New England. This fact is the 
more worthy of note at the present day, when the right 
of the clergy to deal with such political questions as tres- 
pass upon the domains of morals and religion has been 
denied in some high places and in party newspapers. 


No minister of New England ever used or claimed the’ 


privilege except as politics involved moral and religious 
issues, and when that is the case New England is the 
last place on the earth where ministers will consent to be 
dictated to by politicians. The services of the clergy in 
all the stages of our struggle with Great Britain were 
gratefully acknowledged by the people and their leaders. 
Yet so strange are the inconsistencies into which preju- 
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dices or party ties will drive some men, that we have read 
within the year some newspaper articles most severely 
reflecting upon “Politics in the Pulpit,’ written by a 
man in his capacity of editor of a party newspaper, who 
in another capacity, as an historian, had applauded the 
dead for what he condemns in the living. The political 
issues raised during the controversy with Great Britain 
by no means involved moral or religious questions to 
anything like the extent to which the latter enter into 
our own agitating strifes. 

In relating the lively and zealous interest with which 
the distinguished French statesman, Choiseul, acquainted 
himself with every incident and detail of the controversy 
between the Colonies and the mother country, Mr. Ban- 
croft says that that Minister sought for information “ even 
in New England sermons, from which curious extracts 
are to this day preserved among the state papers of 
France.” The following beautiful tribute to Dr. May- 
hew, the pastor of the West Church in Boston, is in Mr. 
Bancroft’s most marked style. The letter to Otis which 
it quotes bears date June 8, 1766. 






































‘* Mayhew, of Boston, mused anxiously over the danger, which 
was now clearly revealed, till, in the morning watches of the next 
Lord’s day, light dawned upon his excited mind, and the voice of 
wisdom spoke from his warm heart, which was so soon to cease 
to beat. ‘ You have heard of the communion of churches,’ he 
wrote to Otis; ‘ while I was thinking of this in my bed, the great 
use and importance of a communion of colonies appeared to me 
ina strong light. Would it not be decorous for our Assembly to 
send circulars to all the rest, expressing a desire to cement union 
among ourselves? A good foundation for this has been laid by 
the Congress at New York; never losing sight of it may be the 
only means of perpetuating our liberties.” The patriot uttered 
this great word of counsel on the morning of his last day of 
health in Boston. From his youth he had consecrated himself 
to the service of colonial freedom in the State and Church; he 
died, overtasked, in the unblemished beauty of manhood, con- 
sumed by his fiery zeal, foreseeing independence. His charac- 
ter was so deeply impressed on the place of his activity, that it 
is not yet grown over. Whoever repeats the story of American 
liberty renews his fame.’ — pp. 12, 13. 




















































It will prove to be a good exercise for the critical judg- 
ment of an intelligent reader, to peruse in connection 
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with this volume the chapters in Lord Mahon’s volumes 
which cover the same period of time, and also the third 
volume of Hutchinson’s History. The reader will thus 
have one story told in three ways, and he will observe 
how the rehearsal or the suppression of some apparently 
trivial incidents, the stress laid upon different words in 
public documents, and the introduction of a writer’s own 
comments, will give a coloring to a whole narrative. Lord 
Mahon aims at impartiality ; but his investigations have 
evidently been insufficient, and his judgments are often 
hasty. Neither does he suppress the feelings of an Eng- 
lishman and a royalist. From a multitude of signifi- 
cant hints and intimations scattered over his pages, he 
signifies to us, that, even when he writes in commenda- 
tion of the patriot leaders on our side, he is conscious that 
he is dealing with plebeians. It is observable, too, that 
the present position and prosperity of this republic re- 
flect back upon its days of small things the lustre that 
redeems in his judgment many of the measures and the 
men which would have worn a different aspect to him had 
the event of the struggle been otherwise. He calls Samuel 
Adams “a demagogue.” But he was not the sort of 
man that is called “a demagogue” at the present day, 
and the application of such an epithet indicates just such 
a lack of precise and thorough acquaintance with facts on 
the part of the historian, as disqualifies him from judging 
of the more secret influences which worked in the early 
stages of the strife. Lord Mahon perpetuates a remnant 
of Governor Hutchinson’s bitterness in that epithet. 
The royalists of the time were stout in asserting that the 
flame of independence was adroitly and secretly nour- 
ished by a few popular leaders, and that their plans re- 
quired to be developed with great reserve, because, if 
they had been announced when first formed, the people 
would not have sympathized with them. The inference 
from these premises was, that the people were misled by 
their leaders. We admit the premises, but, so far from 
accepting the inference, we maintain that the leaders 
conducted wisely and guided the people safely. The 
people need just such leaders and just such training in 
all such issues. Hutchinson apologizes for some details 
by saying: “ These are such unimportant occurrences in 
themselves, that a narrative of them would need an apol- 
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ogy, if they did not tend to a more just idea of the prog- 
ress of the American Revolution.”* His error was in 
thinking them unimportant as they occurred. 

The main interest of Governor Hutchinson’s third 
volume is centred upon its sketch of his own adminis- 
tration and that of his predecessor, Sir Francis Bernard, 
which in fact forms the principal matter of the volume. 
As Hutchinson was the Lieutenant-Governor during the 
whole period of Bernard’s administration, as well as be- 
fore, he may be regarded as the representative of the 
King through the entire series of events and controversies 
which resulted in the final rupture. He found a refuge 
in England in 1774, and died at Brompton, near Lon- 
don, in 1780, in the seventieth year of his age. He left 
his third volume in manuscript, and through the efforts 
of some of the most distinguished gentlemen in this 
neighborhood its publication was procured in England in 
1828, and an edition of five hundred copies was circulat- 
ed here, where it has never been reprinted. By many 
persons this volume has been regarded and treated as if 
worthy only of contempt, as containing only the ebulli- 
tions of the writer’s spleen and passion. We can only 
say that we should deeply regret its loss. It has a real 
value. ‘he side which the writer espoused has now no 
other advocate, and as he was so faithful to it, it is right 
that he should be its historian. Never had a public man 
in high station a more harassed and embittered expe- 
rience than was his. The whole course of English policy 
from the beginning to the end of the struggle with these 
Colonies has often been pronounced and proved to have 
been a tissue of mistakes, among which measures intend- 
ed in England to be pacific and conciliatory, but actually 
working against their purpose, were the least wise. Of 
these, the appointment of Hutchinson stands prominent 
for its impolicy. ‘The reason assigned for his official 
trust at a time of threatening discord was, that he was a 
native of the Province, and a man of strong local attach- 
ments and interests. But this was the very reason why 
he should not have been charged with trusts, which, 
considering the rival interests requiring his mediation, it 
may be pronounced utterly impossible for any man to 
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have administered who was at once a true lover of his 
country and an agent of the crown of Great Britain. For 
the work which England required to be done here at that 
time, England needed, above all things, an English gov- 
ernor, Yet we do not suppose that in that case the 
final event would have been otherwise; but then much 
heart-burning would have been spared, many family 
feuds would have been avoided, and the direct issue 
would have been reached without those tortuous discus- 
sions, and those two or three more than questionable 
measures of some of our own leaders which require a 
very skilful advocacy or apology to relieve them as fair 
history records them. 


We copy here Mr. Bancroft’s jadgment of Hutchinson. 


‘**¢’'The Lieutenant-Governor well understands my system,’ 
said Bernard, as he transferred the government. Hutchinson 
was descended from one of the earliest settlers of Massachusetts, 
and loved the land of his birth. A native of Boston, he was 
its representative for ten years, during three of which he was 
Speaker of the Assembly ; for more than ten other years, he 
was a member of the Council, as well as Judge of Probate ; 
since June, 1758, he had been Lieutenant-Governor, and since 
September, 1760, Chief Justice also; and twice he had been 
chosen Colonial Agent. No man was so experienced in the 
public affairs of the Colony ; and no one was so familiar with its 
history, usages, and laws. In the Legislature he had assisted to 
raise the credit of Massachusetts by substituting hard money for 
a paper currency. As a Judge, though he decided political 
questions with the subserviency of .a courtier, yet in approving 
wills he was considerate towards the orphan and the widow, and 
he heard private suits with unblemished integrity. In adjusting 
points of difference with a neighboring jurisdiction, he was faith- 
ful to the Province by which he was employed. His advance- 
ment to administrative power was fatal to England and to him- 
self. The love of money, which was his ruling passion in youth, 
had grown with his years; and avarice in an old man is cow- 
ardly and mean ; knows that its time is short, and clutches with 
eagerness at immediate gains. 

** A nervous timidity, which was natural to him, had been in- 
creased by age as well as by his adverse experience during the 
riots on account of the Stamp Act; and in the conduct of public 
affairs made him as false to his employers as to his own honor. 
While he cringed to the minister, he trembled before the people. 

“ At Boston, Hutchinson professed zeal for the interests and lib- 
erties of the Province. With faw ning treachery, he claimed to be 
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its friend ; had at one time courted its favor by denying the right 
of Parliament to tax America either internally or externally ; 
and had argued with conclusive ability against the expediency 
and the equity of that measure. He now redoubled his attempts 
to deceive ; wrote favorable letters which he never sent, but 
read to those about him as evidence of his good-will; and pro- 
fessed even to have braved hostility in England for his attach- 
ment to colonial liberties. At Boston he wished not to be 
thought to have been very closely connected with his predeces- 
sor. At the same moment, ‘I have lived in perfect harmony 
with’Governor Bernard,’ was the timeserver’s first message to 
the Colonial Office ; ‘J flatter myself he will, when he arrives in 
England, give a favorable opinion of me’; and expressing his 
adhesion to the highest system of metropolitan authority, and re- 
taining the services of Isracl Mauduit as his agent, he devoted 
his rare ability and his intimate acquaintance with the history 
and constitution of the Province to suggest for its thorough ‘ sub- 
jection? a system of coercive measures, which England gradu- 
ally and reluctantly adopted. 

‘¢ Wherever the Colony had a friend, he would artfully set 
before him such hints as might incline him to harsh judgments. 
Even to Franklin he vouched for the tales of Bernard as ‘ most 
just and candid.’ He paid court to the enemies of American 
liberty by stimulating them to the full indulgence of their malig- 
nity. Hesought out great men, and those who stood at the door 
of great men, the underlings of present ministers or prospective 
ministers, of Grenville, or Hillsborough, or Jenkinson, or the 
King ; urged them incessantly to bring on the crisis by the imme- 
diate intervention of Parliament; and advised the change of the 
Charter of the Province, as well as those of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut ; the dismemberment of Massachusetts; the diminu- 
tion of the liberties of New England towns; the establishment of 
a citadel within the town of Boston; the stationing of a fleet in 
its harbor ; the experiment of martial law ; the transportation of 
‘incendiaries’ to England; the prohibition of the New England 
fisheries ; with other measures, which he dared not trust to paper, 


and recommended only by insinuations and verbal messages. 
At the same time he entreated the concealment of his solicita- 
tion: Seep secret everything I write,’ said he to Whately, 
his chau ‘ommunicating with Grenville. ‘Ihave never 
yet seen aii | plan for a partial subjection,’ he writes to 


Jenkinson’s influential friend Mauduit; ‘my sentiments upon 
these points should be concealed.’ Though he kept back part 
of his thoughts, he begged Bernard to burn his letters. ‘It will 
be happy if, in the next Session, Parliament make thorough 
work,’ he would write to John Pownall, the Secretary of the 
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Board of Trade; and then ‘caution’ him to ‘suffer no parts of 
his letters to transpire.’ 

‘*¢* 1 humbly entreat your Lordship, that my letters may not be 
made public,’ was his ever-renewed prayer to successive Secreta- 
ries of State,so that he conducted the government like one engaged 
in a conspiracy or an intrigue. But some of his letters could 
hardly fail to be discovered ; and then it would be disclosed that he 
had laid snares for the life of patriots, and had urged the ‘ thorough’ 
overthrow of English liberty in America.” — pp. 303 — 308. 


In justice to our historian, as authenticating his severe 
judgment, we should have copied the elaborate notes at- 
tached to this extract if our space allowed. In venturing 
to differ with Mr. Bancroft, to the extent of abating the 
harshness of some of these sentences, we would do so with 
deference to his thoroughness of investigation, and with- 
out impugning his intended impartiality. But for our- 
selves we cannot judge Hutchinson so severely. The 
men with whom he had to deal were skilful in develop- 
ing their own ultimate ends. They at times availed 
themselves of ingenious, not to say evasive language. 
They knew that his position and instructions compelled 
him to oppose them, and more frankness on their own 
part would have been an inexpressible relief to him. Not 
by any means would we attempt to vindicate the course, 
the manliness, or even, at every point, the integrity of 
this royal Governor. Still we think that he had in his 
lifetime a harder measure than he deserved, and that 
some charges now brought against him are exaggerated 
when they might be easily palliated. The demolition of 
his house in Boston by a mob, and the destruction of his 
valuable historical collections, — involving a great loss to 
us; his exclusion from the Council; the circumstances 
connected with the publication of his “ private ” letters ; 
the open contempt visited upon him, and the ingenious 
devices by which the Assembly of the Province combined 
in their legislative acts measures which he would gladly 
have approved with propositions which he was bound 
to negative;—these and other annoyances soured his 
spirit, and drove him into a complete alienation from some 
whom he might have conciliated. When the Assembly 
voted compensation to himself and other sufferers from 
the mobs, it connected with the provision an indemnity 
to all who had been concerned in the destruction of 
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property and the subversion of civil order. This was 
the first specimen on this continent of what has since 
been called an “omnibus bill,’ and Hutchinson had to 
carry it, “rider” and all. When the business of the 
Probate and Judicial Courts was at a stand, because the 
people had prohibited the use of the “stamps” which 
alone could legalize their decisions, the whole responsibil- 
ity was thrown upon Hutchinson of choosing between 
a course which would annul an act of Parliament, and 
one which would peril the validity of every testamentary 
document and every legal proceeding. Sometimes he 
did not divulge the instructions he had received from the 
ministry, because he knew they would irritate ; and then 
he was accused of acting without them, merely on his. 
own judgment. Sometimes he communicated his in- 
structions; and then he was accused of having procured 
them for the purpose of reinforcing some tyrannical pur 
pose of his own. Indeed, candor and charity, when set 
upon a review of all the complicated and embarrassing 
circumstances of the case, compel us to put a more leni- 
ent construction upon some parts of Hutchinson’s con- 
duct than they received at the time, and so far to differ 
with our historian. Lord Mahon, on his part, is alto- 
gether too partial in his judgment of the Governor, and 
gives his readers no means for apprehending the real 
grounds of complaint against him. 

We have a yet more grave occasion of censure upon 
Lord Mahon, because of his renewing and justifying 
the blame cast upon Dr. Franklin at the time, for having, 
in his capacity of Agent of the Massachusetts Assembly 
at the English court, sent over here under a partial 
covert of secrecy some “private” letters of Governor 
Hutchinson, obtained, says Lord Mahon, by “ dishonor- 
able means.” His Lordship adds, that several Ameri- 
cans of high character have attempted to palliate or to 
justify the conduct of Franklin in that transaction, but 
that his respect for these gentlemen leads him to believe 
that “every one of them would utterly shrink from 
doing what from mistaken zeal they still labor to de- 
fend.”* We submit to his Lordship, that no American 
writer has ever attempted “to palliate” the conduct of 
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Franklin in that matter, or thought that it needed to be 
“palliated” any further than that it required to be 
rightly presented. And all the facts for its fair state- 
ment are derived from Franklin’s own account of it, 
which in itself is a model of self-justification in a manly, 
candid, and transparently honest narrative. That Frank- 
lin himself used any “ dishonorable means ” for obtaining 
the letters, no one can pretend to believe. ‘True, there is 
still a mystery about the transaction, which Mr. Bancroft 
has not been able to clear up by his most thorough re- 
searches. But the mystery does not settle upon the 
agency of Franklin, as it wholly concerns the name of 
the person who gave him the letters, the Doctor having 
pledged himself to secrecy on that point. No name 
has been used more freely or more frequently by those 
who, through the alleged “spiritual manifestations,” 
have professed to be in converse with the departed of 
this earth, than that of Dr. Franklin. We would sug- 
gest that, the next time he volunteers to make a “ com- 
munication,” he be frankly challenged to tell the name of 
the person who gave him the letters of Hutchinson, Oli- 
ver, and Paxton. As the reputation of no living person 
will suffer by the disclosure, and as Lord Mahon thinks 
that the reputation of Franklin is clouded by the secret, 
perhaps the great electrician will have no objection to 
divulge it now, if he can,— which we doubt. 

But while we see nothing to censure in Franklin’s 
agency in that matter, and should demur at allowin 
that the letters in question deserve to be called in the 
strictest sense “ private letters,’ as they were written 
by a public man to a public man, and dealt with public 
affairs, and were designed to affect public measures, and 
as Hutchinson himself had previously procured and pub- 
lished a “ private” letter of Franklin’s, — we do not feel 
an unqualified satisfaction as to the way in which they 
were dealt with here. Franklin had sent them over 
under an express pledge made to the gentleman who 
brought them to him, that they should not be copied or 
published, but be exhibited to certain specified individu- 
als. ‘The reason given for this injunction of secrecy 
was lest, a public disclosure should prevent the procuring 
of others. But the pledge of secrecy was used here to 
enhance the mystery, and to heighten the amazement of 
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an alleged startling discovery. The device by which 
Hancock succeeded in procuring the publication of the 
letters, by announcing in the Massachusetts Assembly 
that duplicate copies had been received from England, is 
what needs to be justified in our opinion; and if Lord 
Mahon had spared Franklin, and had animadverted 
upon this incident, we should not have raised an issue 
with him on this point. Hutchinson, of course, felt him- 
self shockingly aggrieved by the use made, as he says, of 
those “ private letters, which were perverted to set the 
Province in a flame.” * Yet he insisted that they “con- 
tained nothing more upon the constitution of the Colonies 
in general, than what had been published in his speeches 
to the Assembly, as well as in a more extensive manner 
to the world.”+ Any apparentinconsistency between 
this account of the harmless character of the letters and 
his outraged feeling as to the use made of them, is re- 
lieved in his own narrative by his statement of the in- 
genious means employed to sharpen the expectation and 
the anger of the people at large by an aggravated horror 
over the contents of the papers before they were pub- 
lished, and by a false construction of some of their sen- 
tences, and a garbled or disjointed way of quoting them 
when in print. ‘Truth compels us to admit that the 
treasure was thought so precious that it lost nothing in 
description. ‘There are no great ventures made in the 
letters in the way of recommending tyrannical measures, 
beyond what Hutchinson avowed in his public papers. 
We extract the following spirited description of a 
scene between Samuel Adams and Hutchinson, when 
the people, after the “ Boston Massacre,” so called, de- 
manded the removal of the British troops from the town. 


‘“¢ My readers will remember, that the instructions from the 
King which placed the army above the civil power in America 
contained a clause, that, where there was no officer of the rank 
of Brigadier, the Governor of the Colony or Province might give 
the word. Dalrymple, accordingly, offered to obey the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, who, on his part, neither dared to bid the troops 
remain, nor order their withdrawal. So the opinion which had 
been expressed by Bernard during the last summer, and at the 
time had been approved by Dalrymple, was called to mind as 





* History, Vol. III. p. 245. 





t Ibid. p. 402. 
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the rule for the occasion. The Lieutenant.Governor, therefore, 
acquainted the Town’s Committee, that the Twenty-Ninth Regi- 
ment, which was particularly concerned in the late differences, 
should without delay be placed at the Castle, and the Fourteenth 
only be retained in town under efficient restraint. Saying this, 
he adjourned the Council to the afternoon. 

“The vigorous will of Samuel Adams now burst forth in its 
majesty. As Faneuil Hall could not hold the throng from the 
surrounding country, the Town had adjourned to the Old South 
meeting-house. The street between the State-House and that 
church was filled with people. ‘ Make way for the Committee,’ 
was the shout of the multitude, as Adams came out from the 
Council Chamber, and, baring his head, which was already be- 
coming gray, moved through their ranks, inspiring heroic con- 
- fidence. 

‘To the people who crowded even the gallery and aisles of 
the spacious meeting-house, he made his report, and pronounced 
the answer insufficient. On ordinary occasions he seemed like 
ordinary men; but in moments of crisis, he rose naturally and 
unaffectedly into the attitude of highest dignity, and spoke as 
if the hopes of humanity were dependent on his words. ‘The 
Town, after deliberation, raised a new and smaller Committee, 
composed of Samuel Adams, Hancock, Molineux, William Phil- 
lips, Warren, Henshaw, and Pemberton, to bear their final mes- 
sage. ‘They found the Lieutenant-Governor surrounded by the 
Council, and by the highest officers of the British Army and 
Navy on the Station. 

‘¢‘ Hutchinson had done his utmost to get Samuel Adams 
shipped to England as a traitor ; at this most important moment 
in their lives, the patriot and the courtier stood face to face. 
‘It is the unanimous opinion of the Meeting,’ said Samuel 
Adams to him in the name of all, ‘ that the reply made to the 
vote of the inhabitants in the morning is unsatisfactory ; nothing 
less will satisfy than a total and immediate removal of all the 
troops.’ ‘ The troops are not subject to my authority,’ repeat- 
ed Hutchinson ; ‘I have no power to remove them.’ Stretch- 
ing forth his arm which slightly shook as if ‘ his frame trem- 
bled at the energy of his soul,’ in tones not loud, but clear and 
distinctly audible, Adams rejoined: ‘If you have power to re- 
move one regiment, you have power to remove both. It is at 
your peril if you do not. The meeting is composed of three 
thousand people. They are become very impatient. A thou- 
sand men are already arrived from the neighborhood, and the 
country is in general motion. Night is approaching; an im- 
mediate answer is expected.’ As he spoke, he gazed intently 
on his irresolute adversary. ‘ Then,’ said Adams, who not long 
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afterwards described the scene, ‘ at the appearance of the de- 
termined citizens, peremptorily demanding the redress of griev- 
ances, | observed his knees to tremble; I saw his face grow 
pale; and I enjoyed the sight.’ As the committee left the 
Council Chamber, Hutchinson’s memory was going back in his 
reverie to the days of the Revolution of 1688. He saw in his 
mind Andros seized and imprisoned, and the people instituting 
a new government ; he reflected that the citizens of Boston and 
the country about it were become four times as numerous as in 
those days, and their ‘ spirit full as high.’ He fancied them in- 
surgent, and himself their captive ; and he turned to the Coun- 
cil for advice. ‘It is not such people as formerly pulled down 
your house, who conduct the present measures,’ said Tyler, 
‘but they are people of the best characters among us, men of 
estates, and men of religion. It is impossible for the troops to 
remain in town; there will be ten thousand men to effect their 
removal, be the consequence what it may.’ 

Russell of Charlestown, and Dexter of Dedham, a man of ad- 
mirable qualities, confirmed what was said. They spoke truly ; 
men were ready to come down from the hills of Worcester 
County, and from the vale of the Connecticut. The Council 
unanimously advised sending the troops to the Castle forthwith. 
‘It is impossible for me,’ said Dalrymple again and again, 
weakening the force of what he said by frequently repeating it, 
‘to go any further lengths in this matter. The information 
given of the intended rebellion is a sufficient reason against the 
removal of his Majesty’s forces.’ 

**¢ You have asked the advice of the Council,’ said Gray to the 
Lieutenant-Governor ; ‘ they have given it unanimously ; you are 
bound to conform to it.’ ‘ If mischief should come, by means of 
your not joining with us,’ pursued Irving, ‘ the whole blame must 
fall upon you ; but if you join with us, and the commanding offi- 
cer after that should refuse to remove the troops, the blame will 
then be at his door.’ Hutchinson finally agreed with the Coun- 
cil, and Dalrymple assured him of his obedience. The Town’s 
Committee, being informed of this decision, left the State-House 
to make their welcome report to the Meeting. The inhabitants 
listened with the highest satisfaction ; but, ever vigilant, they pro- 
vided measures for keeping up a strong military watch of their 
own, until the regiments should leave the town.” — pp. 342 — 346. 


We give another extract embracing the historian’s por- 
traiture of King George the Third : — 


“The decision came from the King, who was the master of 
the House of Commons, and the soul of the Ministry, busying 
himself even with the details of all important affairs. He had 
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many qualities that become a sovereign, — temperance, regu- 
larity, and industry ; decorous manners, and unaffected piety ; 
frugality in his personal expenses, so that his pleasures laid no 
burden on his people ;*a moderation which made him ever 
averse to wars of conquest; courage, which dared to assume 
responsibility, and could even contemplate death serenely ; 
fortitude that met accumulated dangers without flinching, be 
rose with adversity. 

‘* But his mind was bigoted, narrow, and without comprehen- 
siveness, morbidly impatient of being ruled, and yet himself 
incapable of reconciling the demands of civilization with the 
establishments of the past. He was the great founder and head 
of the New Tory or Conservative party, which had become dom- 
inant through his support. To that cause all his instincts were 
blindly true ; so that, throughout his career, he was consistent in 
his zeal for authority, his hatred of reform, and his antipathy to 
philosophical freedom of inquiry and to popular power. On 
these points he was inflexibly obstinate and undisguised ; nor 
could he be justly censured for dissimulation, except for that dis- 
ingenuousness which studies the secret characters of men in or- 
der to use them as its instruments. No one could tell whether 
the king really liked him. He could flatter, cajole, and humor, 
or frown and threaten; he could conceal the sense of injuries 
and forget good service ; bribe the corrupt by favors, or terrify 
deserters by punishment. In bestowing rewards, it was his rule, 
as far as possible, to preserve the dependence of his favorites 
by making none but revocable grants; and he required of his 
friends an implicit obedience. He was willing to govern through 
Parliament, yet did not conceal his readiness to stand by his 
Ministers, even though they should find themselves in a minority ; 
and was sure that one day the government must disregard ma- 
jorities. 

*¢ With a strong physical frame, he had also a nervous suscep- 
tibility which made him rapid in his utterance ; and so impatient 
of contradiction, that he never could bear the presence of a Min- 
ister who resolutely differed from him, and was easily thrown 
into a state of high excitement, bordering upon madness. Anger, 
which changed Chatham into a seer, pouring floods of light upon 
his mind, and quickening his discernment, served only to cloud 
or disturb the mind of George the Third, so that he could not 
hide his thoughts from those about him, and, if using the pen, 
could neither spell correctly nor write coherently. Hence the 
proud, unbending Grenville was his aversion; and his years with 
the compliant Lord North, though full of public disasters, were 
the happiest of his life. Conscious of his devotion to the cause 

of legitimate authority, and viewing with complacency his own 
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correctness of morals, he identified himself with the cause which 
he venerated. His eye did not rest on Colonial liberty or a peo- 
ple struggling towards more intelligence and happiness; the 
Crown was to him the emblem of all rightful power. He had 
that worst quality of evil, that he, as it were, adored himself ; 
and regarded opposition to his designs as an offence against in- 
tegrity and patriotism. He thought no exertions too great to 
crush the spirit of revolution, and no sufferings or punishment too 


cruel or too severe for those whom he esteemed as rebels.’? — 
pp. 354-356. 


As some relief to the less genial contents of the pas- 
sages which we have quoted from this elaborate and in- 


teresting volume, we subjoin a few paragraphs of a 
different tenor : — 


‘* In this peaceful habitation on the banks of the Yadkin River, 
in North Carolina, Daniel Boone, the illustrious hunter, had 
heard Finley, a trader, so memorable as the Pioneer, describe a 
tract of land west of Virginia, as the richest in North America 
or in the world. In May, 1769, leaving his wife and offspring, 
having Finley as his pilot, and four others as companions, the 
young man, of about three-and-twenty, wandered forth through 
the wilderness of America, ‘in quest of the country of Ken- 
tucky,’ known to the savages as ‘ the Dark and Bloody Ground,’ 
‘the Middle Ground’ between the subjects of the Five Nations 
and the Cherokees. After a long and fatiguing journey through 
mountain ranges, the party found themselves in June on the Red 
River, a tributary of the Kentucky, and from the top of an emi- 
nence surveyed with delight the beautiful plain that stretched to 
the Northwest. Here they built their shelter, and began to rec- 
onnoitre the country and to hunt. All the kinds of wild beasts 
that were natural to America, the stately elk, the timid deer, the 
antlered stag, the wild-cat, the bear, the panther, and the wolf, 
couched among the canes, or roamed over the rich grasses, 
which even beneath the thickest shades sprung luxuriantly out 
of the generous soil. The buffaloes cropped fearlessly the herb- 
age, or browsed on the leaves of the reed, and were more fre- 
quent than cattle in the settlements of Carolina herdsmen. Some- 
times there were hundreds in a drove, and round the salt-licks 
their numbers were amazing. 

‘* The summer, in which for the first time a party of white 
men enjoyed the brilliancy of nature near and in the valley of 
the Elkhorn, passed away in the occupations of exploring parties 
and the chase. But one by one Boone’s companions dropped 
off, till he was left alone with John Stewart. They jointly found 
unceasing delight in the wonders of the forest, till, one evening, 
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near Kentucky River, they were taken prisoners by a band of 
Indians, wanderers like themselves. They escaped; and were 
joined by Boone’s brother ; so that, when Stewart was soon after 
killed by savages, the first victim among the hecatombs of white 
men slain by them in their desperate battling for the lovely 
hunting-ground, Boone still had his brother to share with him the 
dangers and the attractions of the wilderness; the building and 
occupying the first cottage in Kentucky. 

‘“‘In the spring of 1770, that brother returned to the settle- 
ments for horses and supplies of ammunition, leaving the re- 
nowned hunter ‘ by himself, without bread, or salt, or sugar, or 
even a horse or dog.’ ‘ The idea of a beloved wife,’ anxious 
for his safety, tinged his thoughts with sadness ; but otherwise 
the cheerful, meditative man, careless of wealth, knowing the 
use of the rifle, not the plough, of a strong, robust frame, in the 
vigorous health of early manhood, ignorant of books, but versed 
in the forest and forest life, ever fond of tracking the deer on 
foot, away from men, yet in his disposition humane, generous, 
and gentle, was happy in the uninterrupted succession ‘ of sylvan 
pleasures.’ 


‘ He held unconscious intercourse with beauty 
Old as creation.’ 


** One calm summer’s evening, as he climbed a commanding 
ridge, and looked out upon the remote ‘ venerable mountains’ 
and the nearer ample plains, and caught a glimpse in the distance 
of the Ohio, which bounded the land of his affections with majes- 
tic grandeur, his heart exulted in the region he had discovered. 
‘ All things were still.’ Nota breeze so much as shook a leaf. 
He kindled a fire near a fountain of sweet water, and feasted on 
the loin of a buck. He was no more alone than a bee among 
flowers, but communed familiarly with the whole universe of 
life. Nature was his intimate, and as the roving woodsman leaned 
confidingly on her bosom, she responded to his intelligence. 

‘* For him the rocks and the fountains, the leaf and the blade 
of grass, had life ; the cooling air, laden with the wild perfume, 
came to him as a friend ; the dewy morning wrapped him in its 
embrace ; the trees stood up gloriously round about him, as so 
many myriads of companions. All forms wore the character of 
desire or peril. But how could he be afraid? Triumphing over 
danger, he knew no fear. The perpetual howling of the wolves 
by night round his cottage or his bivouac in the brake, was his 
diversion ; and by day he had joy in survey'ng the various spe- 
cies of animals that surrounded him. He loved the solitude bet- 
ter than the towered city or the hum of business. 

‘“* Near the end of July, 1770, his faithful brother came back 
to meet him at the old camp. Shortly after, they proceeded to- 
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gether to Cumberland River, giving names to the different 
. waters ; and he then returned to his wife and children; fixed in 
a his purpose at the risk of life and fortune to bring them as soon 
: as possible to, live in Kentucky, which he esteemed a second 
Paradise.* ” — pp. 298 — 302. 





We will leave the contents of one more extract to con- 
: vey to our readers its own instruction, as the historian 
q does on his part: — 





‘* The inhabitants of Virginia were controlled by the central 
authority on a subject of still more vital importance to them and 
their posterity. Their halls of legislation had resounded with 
eloquence directed against the terrible plague of negro slavery. 
Again and again they had passed laws, restraining the importa- 
tions of negroes from Africa; but their laws were disallowed. 
How to prevent them from protecting themselves against the in- 
crease of the overwhelming evil, was debated by the King in 
Council, and on the tenth day of December, 1770, he issued an 
instruction, under his own hand, commanding the Governor, 
‘upon pain of the highest displeasure, to assent to no law by 
which the importation of slaves should be in any respect prohib- 
ited or obstructed.” In April, 1772, this rigorous order was 
solemnly debated in the Assembly of Virginia. ‘They were 
very anxious for an act to restrain the introduction of people, 
the number of whom already in the Colony gave them just 
cause to apprehend the most dangerous consequences, and there- 
fore made it necessary that they should fall upon means, not only 
of preventing their increase, but also of lessening their number. 
The interest of the country,’ it was said,.‘ manifestly requires the 
total expulsion of them.’ 

*¢ Jefferson, like Richard Henry Lee, had begun his legisla- 
tive career by efforts for emancipation. ‘To the mind of Patrick 
Henry, the thought of slavery darkened the picture of the future, 
-even while he cherished faith in the ultimate abolition of an evil, 
which, though the law sanctioned, religion opposed. ‘To have 
approached Parliament with a petition against the Slave-Trade 
might have seemed a recognition of its supreme legislative pow- 
er; Virginia, therefore, resolved to address the King himself, 
who in Council had cruelly compelled the toleration of the nefa- 
rious traffic. ‘They pleaded with him for leave to protect them- 
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* « For the authentication of the whole of this account of Boone, compare 
his Autobiography dictated by him in 1784, and first published by John 
Filson. It is the source of the historian, the orator, and the biographer. It 
is a pity that the amanuensis and editor garnished the hunter’s narrative 
with bits of learning of his own.” 
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selves against the crimes of commercial avarice, and these were 
their words : — 

‘“¢¢ The importation of slaves into the Colonies from the Coast 
of Africa hath long been considered as a trade of great inhuman- 
ity ; and, under its present encouragement, we have too much 
reason to fear, will endanger the very existence of your Majes- 
ty’s American dominions. We are sensible that some of your 
Majesty’s subjects in Great Britain may reap emoluments from 
this sort of traffic; but when we consider that it greatly retards 
the settlement of the Colonies with more useful inhabitants, and 
may in time have the most destructive influence, we presume to 
hope that the interest of a few will be disregarded, when placed 
in competition with the security and happiness of such numbers 
of your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects. 

‘*** Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we most humbly 
beseech your Majesty to remove all those restraints on your Ma- 
jesty’s Governors of this Colony which inhibit their assenting to 
such laws as might check so very pernicious a commerce.’ 

‘In this manner Virginia led the host, who alike condemned 
slavery and opposed the Slave-Trade. Thousands in Maryland 
and in New Jersey were ready to adopt a similar petition ; so 
were the Legislatures of North Carolina, of Pennsylvania, of 
New York. Massachusetts, in its towns and in its Legislature, 
unceasingly combated the condition as well as the sale of slaves. 
There was no jealousy among one another in the strife against 
the crying evil; Virginia harmonized all opinions, and repre- 
sented the moral sentiment and policy of them all. When her 
prayer reached England, Franklin through the press called to it 
the sympathy of the people ; again and again it was pressed upon 
the attention of the Ministers. But the government of that day 
was less liberal than the tribunals ; and while a question respect- 
ing a negro from Virginia led the courts of law to an axiom, 
that, as soon as any slave set his foot on English ground, he be- 
comes free, the King of England stood in the path of humanity, 
and made himself the pillar of the colonial Slave-Trade. Wher- 
ever in the Colonies a disposition was shown for its restraint, his 
servants were peremptorily ordered to maintain it without abate- 
ment. But he blushed to reject the solemn appeal of Virginia 
personally to himself, and evaded a reply.” — pp. 413-415. 


There are no reasons now in force to prevent, and there 
are many influences which favor, the production of a 
“ History of the American Revolution,” written in a spirit 
of high philosophic impartiality, guided by the generous 
purpose of doing justice to both parties, and entirely free 
from the acrimony which pervaded the struggle. A his- 
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tory so written will not lavish upon the English people, 
or even upon the English ministry, those charges of a 
ruthless and tyrannical love of oppression which were 
freely and passionately uttered in the invectives of some 
of our leaders, and which heated the minds of many of 
the people to such a degree as almost to persuade them 
that they had to deal with the very fiends of hate. Such 
a history will likewise avoid all those open or covert im- 
putations which have intimated that our professed pa- 
triots inflamed the people by aggravating the purposes 
of government measures, and artfully denied the ends 
which they had in view from the first, so that they might 
gradually inveigle the colonists into an irreconcilable rup- 
ture, from which they would have shrunk had they appre- 
hended it in its early stages. A history written in a right 
spirit, and by one who thoroughly comprehends his sub- 
ject, will not contain such sentences as these from Lord 
Mahon: “They” (the New-Englanders) “were as de- 
termined as their fathers to assert for themselves their 
lawful — and perhaps more than their lawful — freedom 
of thought and action. They were as prompt to feel 
and to resent —or even sometimes, as we may think, to 
imagine and exaggerate — any aggression on their liber- 
ties.” * Nor willsuch a sentence as the following escape 
the erasive pen of a thoroughly fair narrator: “But 
while the patriot chiefs” (in reference to the mercantile 
agreements of non-importation, and the popular pledges 
of Non-Consumption, of English goods) “ were thus in- 
flexible to strangers, they are accused of showing undue 
favor to their own especial friends, allowing some of 
them to sell the prohibited articles in secret, and in fact to 
set their own prices upon them, since the articles could 
not be obtained elsewhere.” + ‘There are sentences of 
Mr. Bancroft’s that trespass beyond the borders of that 
cool and tempered impartiality which time, as it softens 
animosities, and philosophy, as it distinguishes between 
mistakes founded on false theories and set purposes of 
tyranny, may be expected to require of an historian. The 

theme is a noble one for the most skilful pen, guided by 
the most gifted and best-instructed mind. It involves 
all the elements which give interest to political, philosoph- 
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ical, and biographical inquiries, with their results. Men 
and events, motives and incidents, complicated move- 
ments and simple relations of cause and effect, all offer 
themselves successively for review, each bearing its own 
single importance and together constituting probably the 
most significant series of circumstances embraced in the 
history of the world. 

These Colonies at the time of the rupture contained a 
population of about two millions of European descent, 
and perhaps half a million of other races. It was cal- 
culated at that period that articles of English produce 
and manufacture were consumed here to the value of 
three millions sterling annually. How England alien- 
ated these Colonies, or how these Colonies outgrew, 
spurned, and threw off their allegiance to the mother 
country, is the theme of the history. The history itself 
will be very different in its spirit, its coloring, and its phi- 
losophy, according as it be fashioned to exhibit the one 
or the other of the two alternative views just noticed, 
that is, whether England alienated us, or we cast off Eng- 
land. Mr. Bancroft leaves his readers in no doubt as to 
his point of view. He emphatically entitles his fifth vol- 
ume by its subject-matter, thus: “How Great Britain 
estranged America.” We hope we shall not be accused 
of any Tory prejudices when we profess our belief that 
the other alternative — the outgrowing view of the mat- 
ter — will afford a more philosophic basis for the history. 

It is a curious fact, that New-Englanders helped, by 
the sacrifice of their own lives in French and Indian 
warfare, to secure to Great Britain her only two remain- 
ing colonies on this continent, — the two which are least 
allied to her in language, religion, and race. It is more 
curious still, that the partnership between New England 
and Old England in that matter should have furnished 
the occasion for the introduction of a series of measures 
which resulted in the loss of thirteen colonies to the 
mother country. Some British statesmen chose to re- 
gard the French and Indian war as undertaken in our 
defence and for our advantage, and concluded that, be- 
sides meeting its cost to ourselves in blood and treasure, 
we ought to aid England in bearing the burden of in- 
creased taxation. After we had been left, unaided and 
for a long time almost unnoticed by Great Britain, to 
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plant a wilderness at pur own charges, and to open the 
best market which the whole, world afforded for British 
trade, good policy, as the event has proved, would have 
advised that we should be left to ourselves. The first 
suggestion of imposing any form of tribute upon us seems 
to have been made to Sir Robert Walpole. But either 
he was too shrewd a man, or he had already too many 
hornets to battle with, to be moved to act on the sug- 
gestion. George Grenville, in 1764, ventured to carry 
out the scheme. He did not live to see the issue of his 
Tax Bill, but he had witnessed enough of its evil work- 
ings to be moved to utter his last recorded opinion about 
it, in 1770, the year of his death, inthese words: “ Noth- 
ing could ever induce me to tax America again, but the 
united consent of King, Lords, and Commons, sup- 
ported by the united voice of the people of England. I 
will:never lend my hand towards forging chains for 
America, lest in so doing I should forge them for my- 
self.” * 

But the measure, bad as it was, was not a device of 
ruthless tyranny. Samuel Adams and his noble fellow- 
laborers indulged themselves in occasional figures of 
speech which tended to inflame British passion, and to 
convert what was originally a mistake in financial policy 
into a spirit of headstrong obstinacy and arrogant dicta- 
tion. ‘The insufferable haughtiness, the goading and 
contemptuous spite, which Great Britain manifested in 
the later stages of the controversy, were elements infused 
into it by the progress of angry debates on both sides, — 
not original embitterments which opened the discord. 

All those incidental aggravations on both sides which 
wore at the time the aspect of tyrannical devices on the 
part of Britain, or of adroit and cunning concealment 
and management on our part, are to be accounted to the 
simple fact that both parties were learning wisdom in a 
field new to the nations of the earth. ‘There were no 
precedents to settle relations such as existed between us 
and England. Statesmen were compelled to find out 
the right by groping in the wrong; they did not even 
know, and they had to inform themselves, what were 
the real relations subsisting between the parties, and how 





* Cavendish Debates, Vol. I. p. 496. 
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far they would bear to be meddle with, in the hope of 
making them profitable to one party, without disgusting 
or irritating the other party. Governor Hutchinson 
thought he detected positive proofs of evil designs from 
the first on the side of our patriot leaders, because, in 
their various remonstrances, resolves, and addresses, they 
slid down a descending scale of terms and epithets for 
expressing the nature and measure of their regard or re- 
spect for the British Parliament, ministry, and monarch. 
“ Veneration,” “allegiance,” “profound consideration,” 
“respectful regard,” were terms successively used, till at 
last such expressions as “a due allegiance” and “a just 
regard” were sufficient for announcing how much of loy- 
alty was left. In the mean while the phrase “rightful 
liberties” rose on the scale of meaning as the terms used 
towards England fell away. The old Boston “ Court- 
house” became the State-House; “the house of repre- 
sentatives” became his Majesty’s Commons; “ the Prov- 
ince laws,” the laws of the land; and the grant from royal 
‘ grace, once called a “charter,” became known as the 
Compact. Yet all this was perfectly reasonable, and 
constituted the substance of one very important chapter 
in “ The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties.” An 
American advocate may take the high ground, that all 
our legislative acts were strictly conformed to English 
law,— were not merely resolute and high-spirited, but 
strictly legal. As to such matters as “popular conven- 
tions,’ — when Charter Assemblies were suppressed by 
royal governors, — “ Committees of Correspondence,” 
and a “ Colonial Congress,” these were not illegal, for 
there was no law about them. We made the law on 
those matters. ‘There is indeed a marvellous subtilty, 
an ingenious and acute, we will not say “ cunning,” skill 
exhibited in some of the public papers which emanated 
from our patriots. ‘The most charitable view to be taken 
of such peculiarities in their structure is to say, as was 
said at the time in Great Britain, that all the men of 
New England seemed to be lawyers. A larger truth yet 
is fully expressed by Mr. Bancroft, that “ American free- 
dom was more prepared by courageous counsel than by 
successful war.” 


G. E. E. 
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THERE are two classes of men who make themselves 
almost equally memorable in the history of human 
thought. ‘The first consists of those who announce and 
° succeed in introducing, at great epochs, positive solutions 
of the fundamental questions on which social order, and 
the most important rights and hopes of the individual, 
ultimately depend. These are the founders of religions, 
the heads of new schools of philosophy, the organizers of 
states. Next to them in note and influence are the crit- 
ics and sceptics, whose office it is to re-examine, from 
time to time, the old and received solutions of these ques- 
tions under the lights of advancing science and civiliza- 
tion, and detect and expose, if they can, the errors they 
contain, or their radical insufficiency. Hume, we hardly 
need say, belongs to the last-mentioned class. 

For obvious reasons, persons of this class are not likely 
to be judged with candor or fairness by their contempo- 
raries, or their immediate successors. In the first place, 
it is long before the faith of the multitude is shaken ; 
they honestly believe in their old teachers, from reverence 
and habit, if not from intelligent conviction: with them, 
therefore, to impugn the traditionary faith is to impugn 
the truth. Then there are many even among the en- 
lightened, who, though they have lost much of their con- 
fidence in the old solutions, are still more distrustful of 
the new, and in this state of things are naturally impa- 
tient of what seems to them a premature agitation of the 
subject. This cautious conservatism is sometimes stig- 
matized as selfish; but it is not necessarily so: the cau- 
tion may originate in anxiety for public as well as private 
good. Add to this, that we are more likely to take of- 
fence at others for believing less than we do, than for be- 
lieving more. We expect credulity in the ignorant; we 
forgive it as a weakness, and perhaps turn it to profit; 
there is also some complacency in reflecting that we can 
see through what others cannot; but if an individual or 
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a party arise presuming to think that they can see through 
what we cannot, our pride is touched. 

Hume had no right to wonder or complain at opposi- 
tion on all these grounds, for it was natural and consist- 
ent. But the same can hardly be said of several funda- 
mental misapprehensions of the nature and drift of his 
philosophical writings. One of these is, that he should 
be regarded as the author, in any proper sense of that 
word, of a new philosophy. What, after all, did Hume 
attempt to de? He accepted the generally received phi- 
losophy, which was Locke’s, and in the sense in which it 
was generally received in his time, and followed out this 
philosophy to its legitimate consequences. If we are 
offended at these consequences, we should blame the sys- 
tem that contains them, or show that it does not contain 
them. Certainly, if the system really contains them, the 
sooner we know it the better. 

Another kindred and fundamental misapprehension 
consists in assuming that Hume was a sceptic, not only 
as regards philosophy, but as regards facts. We are not 
to understand that Hume lays down his conclusions ab- 
solutely and dogmatically ; that is to say, as somethin 
which he really believes himself, or expects others to be- 
lieve. His object is simply to ascertain what philosophy, 
meaning thereby his own or the received philosophy, will 
prove ; and he comes to the conclusion, that it will prove 
nothing. Practically speaking, however, he does not sup- 
pose that this conclusion will alter, or that it ought to 
alter, any man’s actual belief: his argument, even if it 
were sound, would only show that our belief in the real- 
ity of things is not founded in philosophy or reason, but 
rests on some other basis, —a basis, however, which is-nat- 
ural and immovable. He neither disowns nor condemns 
most of the common beliefs of mankind ; he merely con- 
tends (I. 233) that “belief is more properly an act ‘of the 
sensitive than of the cogitative part of our natures,” — 
summing up in these few words the whole of his scepti- 
cism, and, we had almost said, the whole of his philoso- 
phy. “ Thus,” as he afterwards says, “the sceptic still 
continues to reason and believe, even though he asserts 
that he cannot defend his reason by reason.” (I. 237.) 

Hence a third misapprehension into which almost all 
who have undertaken to answer Hume have fallen. 
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é They have thought that, in order to refute his scepticism, 
‘ it is only necessary to point out the inconsistency of his 
conclusions with generally acknowledged truths, and 
even with truths acknowledged by Hume himself, at least 
in practice. But this isa mistake. They have assailed 
the sceptic as if he had been a dogmatist. It is no 
part of Hume’s plan or wish, as a sceptic, to reconcile 
his speculations with received opinions, or with common 
sense, or with his own practice. His aim as a sceptic 
was to convict the reason of hopeless impotency to real- 
ize its high aspirations. It never entered into his 
thoughts to do what has been attempted by so many 
other philosophers, to go behind appearances, to compre- 
hend nature and solve the problem of the universe. All 
this he accounted sheer arrogance and presumption, as 
being beyond the reach of the human faculties. In one 
word, he denied the possibility of metaphysics; but he 
did not construe such denial into want of actual confi- 
dence in sensible objects, or in the dictates of practical 
wisdom, or in the inductive and practical sciences, in- 
cluding esthetics, ethics, and polity. His words are: 
“ ‘We may well ask, What causes induce us to believe in 
the existence of body? Butitis in vain to ask, Whether 
there be a body or not? That is a point which we must 
take for granted in all our reasonings.” (I. 238). And 
again: “My practice, you say, refutes my doubts. 
But you mistake the purport of my question. As an 
agent, | am quite satisfied in the point; but as a philos- 
opher, who has some share of curiosity, I will not say 
scepticism, I want to learn the foundation of this infer- 
ence.” (III. 44.) And in the discussion of this ques- 
tion, the more inextricable the contradictions and the 
more palpable the absurdities in which reason is involved, 
the better for his purpose as a sceptic in these matters. 
As Sir William Hamilton has said, “ It is the triumph of 
scepticism to show, that speculation and practice are ir- 
reconcilable.” 

After what has been said, it is hardly necessary to add 
that the direct practical influence of Hume’s scepticism 
has been greatly misconceived and exaggerated. His 
own language in this connection is sufficiently explicit: 
“ As experience will sufficiently convince any one who 
thinks it worth while to try, that, though he can find no 
a7 * 
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error in my arguments, yet he still continues to believe, 
and think, and reason as usual, he may safely conclude 
that his reasoning and belief is some sensation or pecu- 
liar manner of conception, which it is impossible for mere 
ideas and reflections to destroy.” (1. 234.) Hume 
does not call in question the existence and validity of a 
regulating and determining principle, which makes us 
“ believe, and think, and reason as usual” ; but he fails to 
find this principle in the human understanding. It is 


not a conviction, but a “ propensity” founded in “ habit” 
or “ custom.” 


‘“‘ Nature,” according to him, “ has not left this to the choice 
of the individual, and has doubtless esteemed it an affair of too 


great importance to -be trusted to our uncertain reasonings and 
speculations.” — I. 238. 


** None but a fool or madman will ever pretend to dispute the 
authority of experience, or to reject that great guide of human 
life.” — IV. 42. 

‘Those who have denied the reality of moral distinctions, 
may be ranked among the disingenuous disputants ; nor is it con- 
ceivable that any human creature could ever seriously believe 
that all characters and actions were alike entitled to the affection 
and regard of every one.”’ ‘* The only way, therefore, of con- 
verting an antagonist of this kind, is to leave him to himself. 
For, finding that nobody keeps up the controversy with him, itis 
probable he will at last, of himself, from mere weariness, come 
over to the side of common sense and reason.” — IV. 229, 230. 


A few passages are found in his earliest work, the 
Treatise of Human Nature, which are thought to give a 
different impression. These, for example : — 


‘*T am first affrighted and confounded with that forlorn solitude 
in which I am placed by my philosophy, and fancy myself some 
strange, uncouth monster, who, not being able to mingle and 
unite in society, has been expelled all human commerce, and 
left utterly abandoned and disconsolate.” — I. 326. 


‘* After the most accurate and exact of my reasonings, I can 
give no reason why I should assent to it, and feel nothing but a 


strong propensity to consider objects strongly in that view under 
which they appear to me.” — Ibid. 


‘**T am confounded with all these questions, and begin to fancy 
myself in the most deplorable condition imaginable, environed 
with the deepest darkness, and utterly deprived of the use of 
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every member and faculty. Most fortunately it happens, that, 
since reason is incapable of dispelling these clouds, Nature her- 
self suffices to that purpose, and cures me of this philosophica 
melancholy and delirium, either by relaxing this bent of mind, 
or by some avocation, and lively impression of my. senses, 
which obliterate all these chimeras. I dine, I play a game of 
backgammon, I converse and am merry with my friends ; and 
when, after three or four hours’ amusement, I would return to 
these speculations, they appear so cold, and strained, and ridicu- 


lous, that I cannot find in my heart to enter into them any fur- 
ther.” — I. 331. 






But readers who know much of Hume will not waste 
their sympathy on his forlorn and disconsolate condition, 
as here described. The truthis, as his biographer, always 
disposed to put the most favorable construction on his 
words and actions, has said, “his coldness and isolation 
were in his theories alone.” He followed his own rec- 
ommendation: “ A true sceptic will be diffident of his 
philosophical doubts, as well as of his philosophical con- 
victions ; and will never refuse any innocent satisfaction 
which offers itself, upon account of either of them.” 
(1. 336.) There never was a man who attached less im- 
portance to the results of speculation; who felt less the 
need of sympathy with common minds; who pined less for 
what is called the repose of faith. His very virtues con- 
tributed to this end ; for, though not of the highest order, 
they were eminently of that kind which exclude anxieties, 
and repress, for the most part, the outbreaks of passion, 
that war between the flesh and the spirit, which so often 
makes the strongest men cry out for help. We do not 
deny that he was as sincere as most writers, whether 
sceptics or dogmatists; that he was so, is sufficientl 
proved by his general probity, and by the fact that he 
never faltered under the vicissitudes of life, nor in the 
presence of death. He was undoubtedly sincere in his 
low estimate of the cognitive faculties, in his belief of 
their utter incapacity to penetrate to the reason and 
causes of things, holding honestly that all the famous 
theories of philosophers and theologians to this purpose 
are no better than dreams. He also went further: what 
other writers ascribe to reason and reasoning ia the daily 
conduct of life, he was disposed to refer to another prin- 
ciple, to the influence of repetition or “habit.” Not that 
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he meant to disown the fact, or discredit the authority of 
“judgment,” so called; for he says expressly, “ Nature, 
by an absolute and uncontrollable necessity, has deter- 
mined us to judge as well as to breathe and feel.” (I. 
233.) But here he fancied, at least in his younger days, 

that he had made a great ‘and important “ discovery” ; 

to wit, that we judge things to be in relation to each 
other, merely because they have been srelated before in 
our experience, so that our thoughts pass easily and 
readily from one to the other. 

On this distinguishing point in his philosophy he should 
be allowed to speak for himself. He begins by contend- 
ing that “the vulgar division of the acts of the under- 
standing into conception, judgment, and reasoning” is un- 
founded, as “all resolve themselves into the first, and are 
nothing but particular ways of conceiving our objects. wat 
128.) “ When I am convinced of any principle, it is only 
an idea which strikes more strongly upon me.” (I. 137.) 
Hence “an opinion or belief is nothing but an idea that 
is different from a fiction, not in the nature or the order 
of its parts, but in the manner of its being conceived. 
But when I would explain this manner, I scarce find an 
word that fully answers the case, but am obliged to have 
recourse to every one’s feeling, in order to give hima 
perfect notion of this operation of the mind. An idea 
assented to feels different from a fictitious idea that the 
fancy alone presents to us; and this different feeling I 
endeavor to explain by calling it a superior force, or 
vivacity, or solidity, or firmness, or steadiness.” (I. 129.) 
Afterwards, in proceeding to account for this “superior 
force or vivacity ” of the feeling or idea, he does not agree 
with the realists, who refer it to the reality of the object; 
nor yet with the idealists, who refer it to some inherent 
law of intelligence itself: he thinks that, for anything 
we know to the contrary, it is the result of habit alone 
acting on the sensibilities and imagination. “All events 
seem entirely loose and separate. One event follows 
another, but we never can observe any tie between them. 
They seem conjoined, but never connected.” (IV. 84.) 
But “after a repetition of similar instances, the mind is 
carried by habit, upon the appearance of one event, to 
expect its usual attendant, and to believe that it will ex- 
ist.” “ The first time a man saw the communication of 
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motion by impulse, as by the shock of two billiard-balls, 
he could not pronounce that the one event was connected, 
but only that it was conjoined with the other. After he 
had observed several instances of this nature, he then 
pronounces them to be connected. What alteration has 
happened to give rise to this new idea of connection ? 
Nothing but that he now feels these events to be con- 
nected in his imagination, and can readily foretell the 
existence of one from the appearance of the other. When 
we say, therefore, that one object is connected with 
another, we mean only that they have acquired a con- 
nection in our thought.” (IV. 86.) In one word, the cus- 
tom or habit of conceiving certain things, events, or ideas 
as conjoined, gradually induces the opinion that they are 
really connected, and this again begets that liveliness of 
assent or expectation which we call knowledge or belief. 

Now we say again, that in all this Hume was proba- 
bly as sincere as most theorists. Indeed, starting as he 
did from the assumption that all our knowledge is resolv- 
able at last into “impressions,” that is, into the data of 
sensible experience, external or internal, we do not see 
how he could consistently arrive at any other conclusion. 
But this conclusion, however sincerely entertained, was 
not of a nature materially to affect or disturb his practi- 
cal principles. For, in a practical view of the matter, in 
what respect after all did he differ from other men ex- 
cept in this? Other men hold that we are in the habit of 
thinking as we do, because things are as they are; he, 
on the contrary, contended that things are as they are, 
because we are in the habit of thinking as we do; but 
in both cases it is conceded that, at least to us and as 
regards all practical purposes, things are as they are. 

He did not, like most ancient and modern sceptics, 
involve himself in doubt from distrust of the human fac- 
ulties, as such, or from observation of the actual diversit 
of human opinions, but from a defective and false analy- 
sis of intelligence itself, and an arbitrary limitation of its 
legitimate sphere. He took his point of departure from 
a postulate, for which he thought at least he had the au- 
thority of Locke, and the most approved metaphysicians 
of his day; namely, that there can be nothing in the intel- 
lect which was not previously in sense, or, to translate the 
formula into his own philosophical nomenclature, that we 
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can have no “idea” in the understanding which is not the 
relic and copy of some former “impression.” This being 
laid down, it certainly follows that we can have no proper 
idea of substance or causality, for nobody pretends that 
either of these ideas can be traced back to a direct im- 
pression, or sensible perception, of which it is merely the 
relic and copy. Hence his scepticism ; for if no substance, 
then no matter, no spirit; and if no causality, then no ex- 
perience, no personality. It is not that he denies the au- 
thority or credibility of reason: the ground he takes is, 
that reason testifies nothing on the subject; and if, as he 
by an arbitrary limitation of this faculty supposes, reason 
has no other function but reasoning, he is right. To the 
reason, therefore, as understood by Hume, nothing exists ; 
in the world of speculation, or philosophy, absolute scep- 
ticism reigns. But to human nature and human life it is 
not so. Aware of this, and freely admitting it, Hume 
next endeavors to ascertain what that principle in human 
nature is, which thus supplies the place of reason in 
practical matters, and makes all the difference between 
a man of common sense and a madman or fool. After 
diligent search he finds it, as he believes, in the principle 
of custom or habit,‘or, as we should say, in the law of 
mental association ; and having found it, he thinks he has 
a right to insist : — 


‘* Nor need we fear that this philosophy, while it endeavors to 
limit our inquiries to common life, should ever undermine the 
reasonings of common life, and carry its doubts so far as to de- 
stroy all action as well as speculation. Nature willalways main- 
tain her rights, and prevail in the end over any abstract reason 
whatsoever. ‘Though we should conclude, for instance, as in the 
foregoing section, that in all reasonings from experience there is 
a step taken by the mind which is not supported by any argu- 
ment or process of the understanding, there is no danger that 
these reasonings, on which almost all knowledge depends, will 
ever be affected by such a discovery. If the mind be not en- 
gaged by argument to make this step, it must be induced by 
some other principle of equal weight and authority ; and that 
principle will preserve its influence as long as human nature re- 
mains the same.” (IV. 48.) 


And again: — 


‘Here, then, is a kind of pre-established harmony between 
the course of nature and the succession of our ideas; and though 
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the powers and forces by which the former is governed are wholly 
unknown to us, yet our thoughts and conceptions have still, we 
find, gone on in the same train with the works of nature. Cus- 
tom is that principle by which this correspondence has been ef- 
fected ; so necessary to the subsistence of our species, and the 
regulation of our conduct in every circumstance and occurrence 
of human life. Had not the presence of an object instantly ex- 
cited the idea of those objects commonly conjoined with it, all our 
knowledge must have been limited to the narrow sphere of our 
memory and senses, and we should never have been able to ad- 
just means to ends, or employ our natural powers either to the 
producing of good or avoiding of evil. ‘Those who delight in 
the discovery and contemplation of final causes, have here ample 
subject to employ their wonder and admiration. 

‘* T shall add, for a further confirmation of the foregoing theory, 
that, as this operation of the mind, by which we infer like effects 
from like causes, and vice versa, is so essential to the subsistence 
of all human creatures, it is not probable that it could be trusted 
to the fallacious deductions of our reason, which is slow in its 
operation, and appears not, in any degree, during the first years 
of infancy, and, at best, is in every age and period of human 
life extremely liable to error and mistake. It is more conform- 
able to the ordinary wisdom of nature to secure so necessary an 
act of the mind by some instinct, or mechanical tendency, which 
may be infallible in its operations, may discover itself at the first 
appearance of life and thought, and may be independent of all 
the labored deductions of the understanding. As nature has 
taught us the use of our limbs, without giving us the knowledge 
of the muscles and nerves by which they are actuated, so has 
she implanted in us an instinct, which carries forward the 
thought in a corresponding course to that which she has estab- 
lished among external objects; though we are ignorant of those 
powers and forces on which the regular course and succession 
of objects totally depends.” — IV. 62 —- 64. 


These last citations are from his Inquiry concerning 
Human Understanding, and evidently express his delib- 
erate and sincere convictions. If some passages in his 
Treatise of Human Nature, “a work which the author 
had projected before he left college, and which he wrote 
and published not long after,” will bear a different con- 
struction, it is but justice to Hume to remember, that in 
an Advertisement prefixed to the later editions of the In- 
quiry he expressly desires that this “may alone be re- 
garded as containing his philosophical sentiments and 
principles.” In a letter, written apparently at an ad- 
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vanced period of his life, we find him using still stronger 
language to the same effect : — 


** Allow me to tell you that I never asserted so absurd a prop- 
osition as that anything might aris? without a cause. I only 
maintained that our certainty of the falsehood of that proposition 
proceeded neither from intuition nor demonstration, but from 
another source. .... Where a man of sense mistakes m 
meaning, | own I am angry ; but it is only with myself, for hav- 


ing expressed my meaning so ill as to have given occasion to 
the mistake. 


**'That you may see I would no way scruple of owning my 
mistakes in argument, I shall acknowledge (what is infinitely 
more material) a very great mistake in conduct; viz. my pub- 
lishing at all the Treatise of Human Nature, a book which pre- 
tended to innovate in all the sublimest paths of philosophy, and 
which I composed before I was five-and-twenty ; above all, the 
positive air which prevails in that book, and which may be im- 
puted to the ardor of youth, so much displeases me, that I have 
not patience to review it. But what success the same doctrines, 
better illustrated and expressed, may meet with, adhuc sub judice 
lis est.” — Burton’s Life and Correspondence of David Hume, 
I. 97. 

In making up an opinion as to the spirit and practical 
influence of Hume’s philosophical writings, or at least as 
to their intended practical] influence, we are to consider 
his personal character. And here we may begin by re- 
jecting as apocryphal two anecdotes sometimes told of 
Hume, and on which his detractors have been disposed 
to lay a good deal of stress. One is the story of his being 
so highly provoked by a review of his Treatise, which ap- 
peared in The Works of Learned, “that he flew in a violent 

rage to demand satisfaction of Jacob Robinson, the pub- 
lisher, whom he kept, during the paroxysm of his anger, 
at his sword’s point, trembling behind the counter lest a 
period should be put to the life of a sober critic by a rav- 
ing philosopher.” ‘The other relates to a letter which he 
is represented as having received from his mother on her 
death-bed, informing him “that he had taken away that 
source of comfort upon which in all cases of affliction 
she used to rely, and that now she found her mind sink- 
ing into despair. She did not doubt but her son would 
afford her some substitute for her religion; and she con- 
§ured him to hasten to her, or at least to send her a letter 
containing such consolations as philosophy can afford to 
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a dying mortal. Hume was overwhelmed with anguish 
on receiving this letter, and hastened to Scotland, trav- 
elling day and night; but before he arrived, his mother 
expired.” Neither of these accounts has any proper 
historical support; they are also contradicted by well- 
authenticated facts and by internal evidence. It ar- 
gues bad generalship, to say the least, thus to assail the 
character of Hume on the side where it is least vulner- 
able. 

When Adam Smith says, in a letter written the day 
after his death, “ Upon the whole, I have always consid- 
ered him as approaching as nearly to the idea of a per- 
fectly wise and virtuous man, as perhaps the nature of 
human frailty will permit,’ large allowance is doubtless 
to be made for the exaggerations of friendship and recent 
loss. Still, if there is any one thing in respect to Hume 
which is settled better than any other, it is this; that he 
possessed in an eminent degree what may be called the 
equable and amiable virtues, a wise content with the un- 
avoidable vicissitudes of human life, and an easy indif- 
ference to all theories and systems, not excepting his 
own. For all these qualities he appears to have been 
indebted, in no small measure, to temperament, to his 
condition and experience in life, and even to his philos- 
ophy; for, among the many bad effects of a scepticism 
like Hume’s, there is this good one, that it tends, at least 
in persons of a considerate and well-balanced nature, to 
prevent or allay inordinate passions and expectations, 
by teaching, more emphatically even than religion, “ what 
shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue.” It would 
be well if Christian zealots, instead of grudging him this 
measure of praise, would take more pains to imitate him 
in the actions and dispositions which go to make up the 
minor morals ; for here his conduct was such as to put 
that of nine tenths of the Christian world to shame. We 
regard it as striking evidence of the many moral graces 
of Hume’s character, that he made his society and con- 
versation to none more welcome than to clergymen of 
all denominations, and to educated and refined women. 
In respect to women it was so even in his famous recep- 
tion at Paris, for the men there did not conceal their dis- 
satisfaction at his timid half-measures in philosophizing, 
as they considered them, which they were fain to ascribe 
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to English prejudice. Henry Mackenzie, who had 
known Hume in his last days, bears this testimony : — 


‘*The unfortunate nature of his opinions with regard to the 
theoretical principles of moral and religious truth never influ- 
enced his regard for men who held very opposite sentiments on 
these subjects; subjects which he never, like some vain and 
shallow sceptics, introduced into social intercourse. On the 
contrary, when at any time the conversation tended that way, 
he was desirous rather of avoiding any serious discussion on 
matters which he wished to confine to the graver and less dan- 
gerous consideration of cool philosophy. He had, it might be 
said, in the language which the Grecian historian applies to an 
illustrious Roman, two minds; one which indulged in the meta- 
physical scepticism which his genius could invent, but which it 
could not always disentangle ; another, simple, natural, and 
playful, which made his conversation delightful to his friends, 
and even frequently conciliated men whose principles his philo- 
sophical doubts, if they had not power to shake, had grieved 
and offended. During the latter period of his life, I was fre- 
quently in his company amidst persons of genuine piety, and I 
never heard him venture a remark at which such men, or ladies, 
still more susceptible than men, could take offence.’ — Life of 
John Home, p. 20. 


But this is all. We are not writing an apology for 
scepticism or sceptics. Hume was about as good as he 
could well be without the aid of Christian principles 
and dispositions; that is to say, without any of that 
peculiar style and type of goodness, by which the real 
Christian is distinguished and known. His life, as wrjt- 
ten by his admirers and friends, betrays his deficiencies ; 
his character wanted elevation, earnestness, spirituality, 
self-devotion. He was as good as he could hope to be 
without recognizing a moral ideal, without aspirations 
after the unseen and eternal, without faith or prayer; in 
short, without having a single virtue of the highest order, 
or a single common virtue in the highest degree. ‘That 
he had no consciousness of the highest order of virtues, 
and no sympathy with them, appears from the dry, and 
hard, and mocking tone into which he slides, whenever 
he has occasion to speak of them, and especially when- 
ever he has occasion to speak of their aberrations. ‘To 
prove, also, that he attached no special sacredness to the 
common social virtues, such as truth and honesty, and 
that he had no wish or purpose to become a martyr to 
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them, under any circumstances, it is only necessary to 
refer to the well-known letter in which he deliberately 
advises that a clergyman who had lost his faith should 
nevertheless retain his place. These are his words :— 


‘Tt is putting too great a respect on the vulgar, and on their 
superstitions, to pique one’s self on sincerity with regard to 
them. Did ever one make it a point of honor to speak truth to 
children or madmen? If the thing were worthy of being treat- 
ed gravely, I should tell him, that the Pythian oracle, with the 
approbation of Xenophon, advised every one to worship the 
gods, —vépo aédreos. I wish it was still in my power to bea 
hypocrite in this particular. The common duties of society usu- 
ally require it; and the ecclesiastical profession only adds a little 
more to an innocent dissimulation, or rather simulation, without 
which it is impossible to pass through the world. Am [a liar, 
because I order my servant to say I am not at home, when I do 


not desire to see company? *’— Life and Correspondence, 
Il. 187. 


The biographer of Hume thinks that this letter ex- 
hibits “one of the most incomprehensible features of 
his character”; and the reason is, because it cannot 
be reconciled with “his own ethical system.” To us, 
on the contrary, nothing more natural than that such 
counsels should have emanated from one who had no 
proper faith in any system, who never troubled himself 
to conceal his hard contempt for the opinions of man- 
kind, and who did not look, certainly not seriously and 
habitually, to any consequences beyond this life. Mean- 
while, we cannot suppose for a moment, low as our esti- 
mate is of his powers of discrimination in such matters, 
that he was either blinded or misled by the obviously 
false analogies which he adduces in vindication of the 
course recommended in his letter. 

We are far from denying all connection between 
Hume’s character and doctrines; we only say that his 
character was the cause, rather than the effect, of his doc- 
trines. And under this view of the subject, we think 
there is ground for the explanation sometimes given of 
the high-monarchy and high-church leanings which per- 
vade his History, inconsistent as they are with his gen- 


eral and professed principles. One of his critics has 
said : — 


** Tt is not easy to believe that speculations so shadowy, which 
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never can pretend to be more than the amusements of idle in- 
genuity, should have any influence on the opinions of men of 
great understanding, respecting the most important concerns of 
human life. But perhaps it may be reasonable to allow, that 
the same character which disposes men to scepticism, may dis- 
pose them also to acquiesce in considerable abuses, and even 
oppressions, rather than to seek redress in forcible resistance. 
Men of such a character have misgivings in every enterprise ; 
their acuteness is exercised in devising objections, in discovering 
difficulties, in foreseeing obstacles ; they hope little from human 
wisdom and virtue, and are rather secretly prone to that indo- 
lence and indifference which forbade the Epicurean sage to haz- 
ard his quiet for the doubtful interest of a contemptible race.” 
— Edinburgh Review, XXXVI. 260. 


In making up our opinion respecting Hume’s personal 
character, and the intent of his philosophical writings, 
we are to consider that he did not live, as we do, in an 
age of “ philosophical radicals,” —- men who speculate in 
order to carry their speculations into effect, who frame 
new theories on the basis of which to reconstruct soci- 
ety. A large proportion of the free-thinkers who began 
the great destructive movement of the last century, or 
helped it forward during its earliest stages, appear to 
have had no clear foresight of the disorganizing tendency 
of their doctrines. Moving in the circles of rank and 
fashion, with all their interests and tastes on the side of 
the privileged classes, they certainly had no motive to 
disturb the existing order of things, and probably seldom 
looked to the consequences of their startling paradoxes 
and presumptuous questionings, except to the effect they 
had to excite and enliven conversation. We, who have 
seen the end of all this, or at least the beginning of the 
end, may well wonder that the privileged classes them- 
selves, especially in France, did not sooner catch the 
alarm, from hearing doctrines so fatal to their own inter- 
ests avowed so boldly, and maintained with so much 
talent; but it was the mode, where the mode was every- 
thing. Men, as it has been justly said, “ adopted opin- 
ions as they put on round hats and jockey-coats, merely 
because they were current in good society. ‘They as- 
sumed the tone of philosophers as they would have done 
that of Arcadian shepherds at a masquerade, but with- 
out any more thoughts of sacrificing their own rank and 
immunities in the one case, than of actually driving their 
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flocks afield in the other.” Hume partook, to a certain 
extent, of this feeling ; and it is only in this way that his 
course as a philosopher can be explained. With all his 
conservative leanings, if he had really foreseen, or even 
so much as suspected, that by bringing everything into 
doubt he was bringing everything into confusion, or that 
by inculeating anarchy of the understanding he was pre- 
paring the way for anarchy in Church and State, we are 
sure he would have been among the first to consign his 
papers to the flames. Hume was as little of a Come- 
outer as of a saint. He had not enthusiasm enough 
to be a propagandist of anything; so much so, that to 
the present hour the question may be asked, how far he 
was in heart, and in good faith, a convert to his own 
principles. A significant and instructive anecdote is told 
of him in this connection. It seems that he and the 
Hon. Mr. Boyle, brother of the Earl of Glasgow, were 
both in London, when the news came of the death of 
Hume’s mother. 


** Mr. Boyle, hearing of it, soon after went into his apartment, 
for they lodged in the same house, where he found him in the 
deepest affliction, and in.a flood of tears. After the usual topics of 
condolence, Mr. Boyle said to him, ‘* My friend, you owe this un- 
common grief to having thrown off the principles of religion ; for 
if you had not, you would have been consoled with the firm belief 
that the good lady, who was not only the best of mothers, but the 
most pious of Christians, was completely happy in the realms of. 
the just... To which Hume replied, ‘ Though I throw out my 
speculations to entertain the learned and metaphysical world, 
yet in other things I do not think so differently from the rest of 
the world as you imagine.’ ’” — Life and Correspondence, II. 293. 


The connection between Hume’s philosophy, and his 
scepticism or unbelief in religion, was much less intimate 
than is commonly supposed. In his celebrated essay 
on miracles, which makes the tenth section of his Jn- 
quiry concerning Human Understanding, he does not take 
the ground of most of the German impugners of miracles, 
that they are metaphysically or philosophically impossi- 
ble. On the contrary, having maintained in this very 
Inquiry, as we have before seen, that “all events seem en- 
tirely loose and separate,” “ conjoined, but not connected,” 
he could hardly help regarding miracles, in themselves 
considered, as being as possible, and even as probable, as 
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any other events. His difficulty was not with the mir- 
acles, but with the proof of the miracles ; and even here 
there was nothing in his philosophy to make the proof 
absolutely or metaphysically impossible. "With him the 
question resolves itself into a contest of opposite improba- 
bilities ; that is to say, whether, judging by experience, it 
be more improbable that the miracle should be true, or 
the testimony false; and this we agree with Paley in 
thinking to.be in general a fair statement of the con- 
troversy. His sole, or at any rate his principal error, 
consists in not weighing with fairness these opposite 
improbabilities, and especially in not making sufficient 
allowance for the antecedent presumptions in favor of 
the Christian miracles grounded on the paternal relations 
of God, and the need and the character of the revelation. 
This error, also, is not to be imputed to his philosophy, 
but to a defect in his character, which, as we have had 
occasion to intimate more than once, was almost entirely 
destitute of what is called spiritual insight, thus making 
him unable to sympathize with or understand either the 
deepest wants or the highest capacities and aspirations 
of human nature. 

So likewise, if we turn to his Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion, we do not find Philo, who represents 
the sceptics, appealing in support of his scepticism to the 
metaphysical dictum, that we have no right to argue from 
effect to cause. He is content to insist on the distinction 
that creation is an wnique effect ; in other words, that we 
have not had experience of a class of similar effects, to 
afford the necessary basis for a just induction. And be- 
sides, why number Hume among atheists, or even among 
actual sceptics as regards the single question of the Di- 
vine existence? He has left it on record, that his own 
opinions are not given by Philo, but by Cleanthes, whose 
office it is to mediate between the sceptic and the dog- 
matist in the dialogue; and Cleanthes, in summing up 
the argument, is made to say: — 


“One great advantage of the principles of Theism is, that it is 
the only system of cosmogony which can be rendered intelligi- 
ble and complete, and yet can throughout preserve a strong 
analogy to what we every day see and experience in the world. 
The comparison of the universe to a machine of human con- 
trivance, is so obvious and natural, and is justified by so many 
instances of order and design in Nature, that it must immediately 
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strike all unprejudiced apprehensions, and procure universal ap- 

probation. Whoever attempts to weaken this theory, cannot 

pretend to succeed by establishing in its place any other that is 

precise and determinate : it is sufficient for him if he start doubts 
and difficulties ; and by remote and abstract views of things reach 
that suspense of judgment which is here the utmost boundary of 

¢ his wishes. But, besides that this state of mind is in itself unsat- 
isfactory, itcan never be steadily maintained against such striking 
appearances as continually engage us into the religious hypoth- 
esis. A false, absurd system, human nature, from the force of 
prejudice, is capable of adhering to with obstinacy and perse- 
verance ; but no system at all, in opposition to theory supported 
by strong and obvious reason, by natural propensity, and by 
early education, I think it absolutely impossible to maintain or 
defend.” — II. 525. 


There are three of Hume’s productions, The Natural 
History of Religion, the Section in the Inquiry, Of a 
Particular Providence and of a Future State, and the 
Essays On Suicide and On the Immortality of the Soul, 
which we never could read without indignation. Under 
the guise of doubt or of philosophical inquiry, they are es- 
sentially polemical and dogmatic; some of the most vital 
principles in religion are struck at, and this, too, in more 
than usual of the writer’s mocking and bantering tone, 
showing how utterly destitute he was of a proper rever- 
ence, and even of a decent and well-bred respect for 
reverence in others, for what he knew to be the most 
sacred feelings and beliefs of wise and good men. It al- 
most reconciles us to the conduct of Dr. Johnson. When 
in Hume’s presence, a mutual friend offered to make 
Johnson acquainted with him; but the author of the 
Rambler roared out, “ No Sir.” Hume’s best apology in 
respect to the Essay is found in a fact recorded by his 
biographer. Though he wrote these Essays, and in- 
tended to publish them, he seems to have repented of the 
act at the last available moment, and suppressed the 
publication; and it was through the negligence or treach- 
ery of the person to whom he had confided the manu- 
script that they first saw the light. 

This edition of Hume’s works includes his Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals, which the author 
himself persisted in regarding to the last as “ of all his 
writings, historical, philosophical, or literary, incompar- 
ably the best.” It also includes his Essays, Moral, Polit- 
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ical, and Literary, which fill the third volume, the Politi- 
cal Essays filling more than one half. Of the last, a 
competent judge has said : — 


** They combine almost every excellence which can belong to 
such a performance. The reasoning is close and unencumbered 
with more words or more illustrations than are necessary for 
bringing out the doctrine. The learning is extensive, accurate, 
and profound, not only as to systems of philosophy, but as to 
history, whether modern or ancient. The subjects are most 
happily chosen ; the language is elegant, precise, and vigorous ; 
and so admirably are the topics selected, that there is as little of 
dryness in these fine essays as if the subject were not scientific ; 
and we rise from the perusal scarce able to believe that it isa 
work of philosophy we have been reading, having all the while 
thought it a book of curiosity and entertainment. ‘The great 
merit, however, of these discourses is their originality, and the 
new system of politics and political economy which they unfold.” 
— Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters and Science, |. 131. 


After all, the chief interest which attaches to Hume’s 
philosophical writings is due, not to his philosophy, 
which appears to have had but little direct influence on 
himself or others, nor to the ability with which it is sus- 
tained, for this also is generally overrated, but to the 
peculiar place they hold in the history of philosophical 
systems. By adopting the current doctrines in his time, 
and following them out unflinchingly to their legitimate 
consequences, that is to say, to the negation of all philos- 
ophy, he convinced those who were capable of under- 
standing his speculations, that they must do one of two 
things; either renounce philosophy altogether, or lay a 
deeper and more solid foundation for it than the empiri- 
cism of Locke. Hence all the subsequent attempts, 
more or less successful, not merely to unfold, but to re- 
constitute philosophy. Reed writes to Hume: “ Your 
system appears to me not only coherent in all its parts, 
but likewise justly deduced from principles commonly 
received among philosophers; principles which I never 
thought of calling in question, until the conclusions you 
draw from them in the Treatise of Human Nature made 
me suspect them.” Kant, also, in the Preface to his Pro- 
legomena to Every Future Metaphysic, makes a like con- 
cession. His words are: “I freely own it was Hume’s 
hint that first roused me from a dogmatic slumber of 
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many years, and gave quite a new direction to my re- 
searches in the field of speculative philosophy.” Thus it 
is, that, with speculative power by no means extraordi- 
nary, he has had, directly or indirectly, more influence 
over the course of modern philosophical speculation than 
any other writer, living or dead. For this reason we 
welcome the volumes before us, as it is only by a thought- 
ful and honest study of them that the curious in these 
matters can put themselves into a condition, we do not 
say to solve the problems of the day, but to comprehend 
the problems which men are trying to solve. 

It would be doing injustice to the publishers, if we 
were to conclude without expressly thanking them for 
having given us a reprint of the best and only complete 
and well-edited collection of Hume’s philosophical and 
miscellaneous writings, and one which in accuracy and 
beauty not merely equals, but exceeds, the original. 

J. W. 
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The Epistle of Paul to the Romans ; with a Commentary and 
Revised Translation, and Introductory Essays. By Asie. 
Assot Livermore. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1854. 
l2mo. pp. 256. 
















Mr. Livermore’s Commentaries on the four Gospels and on 
the Acts of the Apostles have served and continue to serve the 
purposes for which he designed them. Many readers, whose 
wishes go no further than to have in their hands the means of 
understanding the text of those portions of the New Testament, 
wherever they present difficulties historical or doctrinal, have 
been perfectly satisfied with those books. The union in them 
of a critical with a devout spirit, and the evident wish of the 
commentator to make a religious use of their contents triumph 
over any controversial ends, give them just such a character as 
volumes dealing with the Scriptures ought to have to secure to 
them their highest value. 

In attempting to perform the same service for the same class of 
readers in treating the Epistle to the Romans, Mr. Livermore had 
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a more difficult task. For, beside all the perplexities which attend 
the exposition of even the simplest contents of the Bible, he has 
had in addition to encounter all the peculiar perplexities which 
invest the style of St. Paul, the complicated nature of his argu- 
ment in this Epistle, the technical phraseology with which it 
abounds, and the prejudiced opinions firmly rooted in many 
minds, by which the meaning of single passages has been so 
strangely warped as entirely to misrepresent the Apostolic doc- 
trine. 

The volume contains two Essays which have appeared in 
our own pages, under the titles, ‘“‘The Bible Inspired and 
Inspiring,” and “ The Apostle Paul’; with two others on “ The 
Epistles of the New Testament,” and ‘ The Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans.” Then follows our common English version of 
the Epistle, richly illustrated with notes, and a Revised Transla- 
tion of it. 

The chief LS Nee encountered by one who attempts 
to construct a popular commentary on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans spring from the following considerations. ‘The phraseol- 
ogy of our common version is so familiar, and is so invested with 
certain associations connected with its words and phrases, that 
it is difficult to make any changes in it that will be acceptable. 
The technical terms, which are to be understood and interpreted 
only through a knowledge of Jewish ideas, are occasionally used 
in another than a technical sense, as, for instance, the word 
Law, which means one thing as referring to the code of Moses 
and another thing as referring to the moral law; and when 
there is a transition made from the use of such a word in one 
sense to its use in another sense, the mind of an uninstructed 
reader is confused. The parenthetical style of St. Paul, and 
that habit of his mind which led him off by a word into sugges- 
tions prompted by that word rather than by the argument. he 
was laboring upon at the moment, continually interrupt the line 
of thought, which is notwithstanding to be pursued. We esti- 
mate the value of a commentary, on this particular portion of 
Scripture especially, according to its successful dealing with 
these difficulties. 

Excepting always the Epistle to the Hebrews, there is no 
one portion of the Bible which contains passages more readily 
turned to the service of Calvinistic views than are two or 
three passages in this Epistle. Everything depends upon a 
reader’s starting with a right apprehension of the main in- 
tent and argument of the Apostle, and of the relation borne 
to that by the incidental issues which he raises as he proceeds. 
Let a reader assured that our doctrinal opinions are those 
which have the weight of Scripture testimony on their side 
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take up and peruse Dr. Chalmers’s Lectures on the Romans, 
and he will notice with what facility, and without any obvious 
violence to some few passages, that distinguished divine will 
turn the current argument of the Apostle into the service of 
Calvinism. Those Lectures contain some noble paragraphs of 
sound wisdom and true evangelical reasoning. It is impossible, 
indeed, for any competent interpreter to pervert the whole drift 
of the Apostle’s sublime and cogent argument. But with a 
wrong key-note at the start, one may raise from it considerable 
of discordancy. The chief means by which an expositor may 
be misled himself, and which he may avail himself of for mis- 
leading others, are by a confused interpretation of the word Law 
in its different significations, and by a neglect of the technical 
meaning of the word justified, or justification. ‘Take the sen- 
tence, “* By the deeds of the Law can no one living.be justified.” 
Suppose it be taken as affirming that no amount of moral obe- 
dience, integrity, and virtue can put a human being in a right 
state as regards the demands of God, then we run in direct 
opposition to the most explicit teachings of the Saviour; for we 
know that his requisition of heart-piety is enjoined as the con- 
dition for insuring this thorough obedience. But if the text be 
construed as teaching that a mere compliance with the legal 
exactions of Judaism will not constitute the ground of acceptance 
with God, or serve instead of an obedience founded on thorough 
religious principle, we have a living and reasonable doctrine. 

In some comparatively trifling particulars, and in a few cases 
of higher importance, we should differ with Mr. Livermore, but 
in the main we fully accord with him in the views which he 
advances in his comments, and in the verbal changes which he 
introduces into his amended version. We believe that readers 
will gratefully acknowledge their obligations to him for making 
many passages intelligible to them, and for throwing or con- 
centrating light upon the whole drift of the Epistle. He evi- 
dently has restrained himself within very discreet limits in 
yielding to the necessity of altering the phraseology of our 
common version, and, led by the desire to spare it wherever 
truth and propriety would permit, he has erred, if at all, in con- 
forming to our present text. We regret that he has allowed 
what we can characterize by no more appropriate epithet than 
that of a downright John-Bullism in King James’s version, so 
called, to go unchanged. In that sublime chapter, the twelfth of 
the Epistle, which contains an epitome of all Christian truths, doc- 
trines, precepts, and duties, our translators render the sixteenth 
verse, ‘* Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low 
estate.””> Mr. Livermore renders the latter clause, ‘* but conde- 
scend to the humble.” Now St. Paul never recommended any 
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such conduct as an Englishman would describe as condescension 
to low persons. The very suggestion is a monstrous one, be- 
cause so unchristian. It is a John-Bullism. The Apostle’s 
counsel is, that we assimilate, or conform ourselves to those who 
are humble [not in condition, but] in mind. Or it may be that 
not persons¢ but things, are spoken of in the latter as in the for- 
mer clause of the verse, in which case we should read, famil- 
iarize yourself with humble things. 

Mr. Livermore does not avail himself of the common resource 
of brackets to designate the primary and the secondary paren- 
theses of St. Paul, and we think him wise in rejecting them, if 
for no other reason than that so many of them would be needed. 
Some of the most important changes of phraseology introduced 
into the revised version are the following: for ‘* God’s right- 
eousness,” — God’s method of making righteous. For “* God’s 
wrath,’’ — God’s indignation. For * propitiation, ””? __ mercy- 
seat. For * the just shall live by faith,” — the just by faith shall 
live. For ‘ justified,” — made just or righteous, or put in the 
way of righteousness. For ‘ atonement,’’ — reconciliation. For 
“ the law of the spirit of life,” — the law of the spiritual life. 





Synonyms of the New Testament; being the Substance of a 
Course of Lectures addressed to the Theological Students, 
King’s College, London. By Ricuarp Cuenevix Trencu, 
B.D. New York: Redfield. 1854. 12mo. pp. 250. 


Some other genius than the mechanical agent of the printing- 
press, and some other object than that of winning the largest 
‘circle of readers, must together guide the publishing department 
managed by Mr. Redfield. We have often breathed towards 
him in silence our gratitude for the cast and character of. his 
publications... If the works are of his own selection, he has a 
wise and a most considerate judgment for scholars. He risks 
much where the yellow-covered publishers, and indeed many 
firms of higher note, would risk nothing. ‘The gratitude which 
we say we have often entertained towards him on this score, has 
a new and lively appeal made to it because he has published the 
book now before us. It will not charm, or even engage, what is 
called the public. It is a book for scholars, for Scripture schol- 
ars, and for them a rich one. We almost wish that the Greek 
words in it had been duplicated in English characters, that those 
who do not know Greek, but are glad of all helps for divining 
the full meaning and appreciating all the beauty of the Sacred 
Volume, might share with us in the pleasure which this book 
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affords. Its conciseness of matter is not the least of its recom- 
mendations, for its contents, beyond those of most books, would 
bear expansion. 

The aim of the writer is to mark out the discriminations that 
should be made in rendering words in the Greek original of the 
New Testament which are akin in their meanings, but which 
differ sometimes by a very obvious, sometimes by a very deli- 
cate and subtle, distinction in their significations. Dr. Trench 
has manifested a very keen discernment and a richly classical 
skill on his own part, and has opened even to many scholars a 
most inviting field of study. One is incidentally made to realize 
anew the wonderful perfectness of the Greek tongue for express- 
ing ethical distinctions, as well as for its wealth in other particu- 
lars of a vocabulary. Lucretius could make no progress in the 
exposition of his hard and dreary philosophy without borrowing 
words from a tongue whose genius was at war with his doctrine, 
though it was rich enough to give him words. Patrui sermonis 
egestas was his reason for having recourse to Greek terms, 
Cicero himself was obliged, though reluctantly, to confess and 
do the same. ‘Taking in hand some specimens of synonymous 
Greek words, Dr. Trench sets himself to designate the precise 
meaning of each of some pairs or triads, and to show how a 
recognition of the distinction in their significations will enhance 
or manifest the real glory of the Scriptures. Sometimes our 
translators have anticipated him in this scholarly work, and in 
such cases he contents himself with indicating the force of these 
distinctions in the English version. In other cases, where, either 
from the inattention of the translators or the poverty of our own 
vocabulary, the distinctions are not recognized, our author con- 
centrates his acumen upon the point of divergence between 
synonymous terms, and endeavors to give the text the benefit of 
it. Take, for example, the two words fepdv-and vadés. ‘These 
are both translated in the New Testament by the word temple. 
But iepdv designates properly ‘* the whole compass of the sacred 
inclosure,”’ while vads designates ‘ the temple itself, the kernel 
and centre of the whole fepdv, the Holy of Holies, the habitation 
of God.” This distinction is faithfully maintained in the Greek 
version of the New Testament, but being neglected in the 
English, the consequence is confusion. Zacharias entered into 
the temple of the Lord,—the vaés,— while the people stood 
without, in the fepdv. Jesus taught in the temple, and he drove 
out the money-changers from the temple, but in both cases it is 
the sacred precinct, and not the inmost sanctuary, that is signi- 
fied. Zacharias slain “ between the temple and the altar” gives 
us both words in the original. But reading the English, we ask, 
What place is intended? Was not the altar in the temple ? 
VOL. LVI]. —JrH. 8S. VOL. XXII. NO. II. 39 
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How could any spot be described as between them? He was 
slain “‘in the court of the house of the Lord,” not at the very 
altar. 

Another very significant distinction is noticed between the 
meanings of the words mpognrevo and pavrevopat, which may both 
be translated in a loose way by the English verb “ to prophesy.” 
But the former word, of a sacred origin and sentiment, means 
to be lifted up by a religious spirit ; the latter, involving a hea- 
then fancy, signifies the being possessed by a mantic fury, or a 
temporary madness. So, in the New Testament, the former 
word is used to express the divine gift, while the latter is applied 
to the heathen girl who was possessed with the “spirit of divi- 
nation.” Again, the distinction between dytixptoros and wevdd- 
xptoros is this: the former denies that there is a Christ; the 
latter assumes to be Christ. 

We should be glad, if our space permitted, to fill several 
of our pages with some of the choicest specimens culled from 
this delightful, instructive, and most suggestive work. That 
occasionally Dr. Trench is ingenious and fanciful; that he yields 
himself to the guidance of conceits, and presses his discoveries 
into a region not solid enough for a sure footing, is not strange. 
His Puseyite affinities, too, are discernible, for he takes no pains 
to conceal them. Occasionally, too, he utters himself with a kind 
of ghostly solemnity, which looks like an affectation of speech or 
tone in one who is so able to accomplish all the work of edifica- 
tion without trespassing upon the borders of cant. But it seems 
somewhat ungracious to abate in even the slightest way the 
tribute of our commendation of one whose works have afforded 
us hours of such agreeable mental occupation. We advise 
every Biblical student to avail himself of the instruction which 
this book imparts, and we venture to assure the wisest one 
among us that the book will teach him something, and will in- 
troduce its new suggestions by a most agreeable medium, — 
even by that delicate susceptibility of the intellect which re- 
sponds all the more delightedly to an idea or a truth, according 
to the subtilty of the thought that conveys it. 





Organic Christianity ; or, The Church of God, with its Officers 
and Government, and its Divisions and Variations, both in 
Ancient-Mediaval and Modern Times, embracing a thorough 
Exposition and Defence of Church Democracy. By Leicss- 
ter A. Sawyer. Boston: John P. Jewett and Company. 
1854. 12mo. pp. 455. 
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We wish to warn those into whose hands this book may come 
from laying it aside, as we were tempted to do, under a suppo- 
sition that it must be exceedingly dry and musty. “If it bea 
question of words and names,” we said, with much-abused 
Gallio, if any one hopes to interest us in an inquiry as to forms 
of church government and mere externals of piety, if any one. 
imagines that we care anything about the hairbreadth differences 
between Old School and New School amongst Presbyterians, he 
is mistaken; he-is too late in the day by a whole century. But 
after all, this is a very narrow view of the matter. There are 
very many subjects of no great importance in themselves, and 
so regarded by a respectable minority of Christians, which nev- 
ertheless have great significance still for the mass of believers, 
and may fairly claim, therefore, to be thoroughly understood 
even by those who assign no considerable value to them. ‘Fhe 
assumptions of Episcopacy may well seem to us, ata glance, 
and as plain readers of the New Testament, so preposterous as 
to deserve no attention; but so long as a great company of sen- 
sible, well-educated persons do not : agree ‘with us in our impres- 
sion, we are bound to inform ourselves in the premises, and 
cannot dispose of. the subject a priori and upon general princi- 
ples. Besides, this work by Mr. Sawyer is not confined to a 
discussion of forms, or to an exhibition of the different kinds of 
church machinery ; neither is it a microscope devised for the 
purpose of bringing to notice the needle-points of dogma. It is 
a sensible, honest, manly account of the polity and doctrine of 
the Christian Ct hurch from the earliest to the latest time, brief, 
of course, and concise, yet none the worse for that, since it is 
very comprehensive. Mr. Sawyer begins, as was fitting, with 
the New Testament, and fairly delineates the polity of the 
Church so far as it was provided for by Christ (who evidently 
laid no stress at all upon the matter) and set in order by the 
Apostles; and this fills up the first eighty-three pages. ‘The 
Second Part treats of the period from A. D. 100 to A. D. 606, 
and is devoted to the rise of Diocesan Episcopacy. In Part 
Third, the Patriarchal Churches, Greek, Nestorian, Armenian, 
Coptic, and Abyssinian, and the Papal Church, pass under review. 
Part Fourth tells in few words the tale of the Revolutionary 
Churches,” Lutheran, English, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Congregational, certain minor de- 
nominations, amongst which we find ourselves, fairly enough, 
embraced, concluding the matter. We have given the titles of 
many orders of Christians, but the book is not designed to be a 
history of sects. Viewed in that light, of course, it would be 
very imperfect. In our somewhat hasty examination of its con- 
tents, we have found no mention whatever of Universalism. We 
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cannot vouch for the accuracy of all the details of this work, 
though we have discovered nothing to awaken any distrust with 
regard to them. The author seems to us to have rendered a 
very important service, not only to students of theology, but to 
those intelligent laymen who would be informed, as upon other 
subjects, so upon the history of the Christian Church, in its va- 
rious departments, and be able to make a stout defence of that 
Christian democracy which is one of our best inheritances from 
the fathers of our political and religious commonwealth. We 
should not, with our author, speak of ‘* Church Democracy ” 

the divinely appointed polity of the Church, though it seems to 
us to have the sanction of Apostolic usage. It would be hard to 
show that anything of this sort can be put on the same footing 
with the Gospel message. Still, a little dogmatism in this direc- 
tion will do no harm, and is perhaps necessary as an offset to 
the assumptions in favor of Church despotism which have so 
long imposed upon believers. 





A Dialogue on the Plurality of Worlds, being a Supplement to 
the Essay on that Subject. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 
i2mo. pp. 5d. 


In this Dialogue the author of the Essay defends it against 
the objections of the various reviewers, in a very temperate and 
judicious manner. In speaking of the article in the North Brit- 
ish Review, one of the interlocutors says to the Essayist, ‘* The 
reviewer tries repeatedly to connect your speculations with those 


of the Vestiges of the Creation.” To which the author replies, | 


‘“‘ If he were to try to connect me with an answer to that book, 
which went through two editions under the title of Indications 
of the Creator, he would be nearer the mark. At least I adopt 
the sentiments of the latter book, and they agree with those of 
the Essay, as you may satisfy yourself by looking.” 

This appears to us equivalent to a confession of authorship. 
But the weight of Dr. Whewell’s authority added to his argu- 
ments is not sufficient to induce our assent to his opinions. We 
still think that he does dishonor to modern stellar astronomy 
without any just cause, and that his book is more specious than 
sound in its reasoning. 
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a History of Cuba; or, Notes of a Traveller in the Tropics. 

e Being a Political, Historical, and Statistical Account of the 

Island from its First Discovery to the Present Time. By 

Maturin M. Battov. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 
1854. 12mo. pp. 230. 










































Tue first title is no just description of this sketchy narrative, 

awakening expectations not realized by the imperfectly ar- 
ranged, sometimes inconsistent, statements which follow. As 
‘“‘ Notes,” the book gives a reliable, interesting, and valuable 
view of the government and people, the agriculture and com- 
merce, the wealth and poverty, the manifest destiny and the 
less manifest peril, of an island worth a kingdom in itself. 
§ Separate from the probability of annexation, it is exceeding- 
d ly curious to find, ‘lying under a land where every’ man is 
a sovereign,” one crushed by an autocratic despotism, Cuba 
possessing no legislature and no representation in Spain, the 
Captain-General executing his own arbitrary pleasure without 
consulting his sovereign, without any immediate check or ef- 
fectual supervision. It is no less remarkable to discover, within 
a short sail of our almost untaxed country, one where the taxes, 
twenty-three millions paid by eight hundred thousand people, 
exceed anything before known in the world; where flour is in 
fact prohibited, the coast-fishing a government monopoly, a tithe 
levied on all crops save sugar, foreign newspapers generally 
contraband, and letters regularly opened and mutilated by gov- 
ernment officials. 

Mr. Ballou, the editor of Gleason’s Pictorial, is a hearty 
friend, not a fanatical advocate, of annexation. But he does 
not hide the facts which look unfavorable to it. The Captain- 
“General who has just yielded his authority to General Concha 
took vast strides in negro-emancipation, introduced the registra- 
tion of slaves, armed both negro and mulatto, legalized the inter- 
marriage of blacks and whites, emancipated fifteen thousand at 
once, — steps intended, as Mr. Ballou believes, in hostility to us, 
in propitiation of England. And now, we see with what gen- 
eral enthusiasm a governor entirely destitute of American pro- 
clivities is received, even by those Creoles who are said to be 
all on fire with filibuster-republicanism. We hear, too, the 
Spanish Minister at Washington declaring that his government 
can never consent to sell the Queen of the Antilles. We find 
its latest admirer in the volume before us confessing that those 
who invited Lopez over to head a revolution, then suffered him 
to die (without even a remonstrance in his behalf), are not men 
upon whose manhood we can rely, whose indignation will ever 
burst forth in vengeance upon a grinding tyranny. 
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On general principles we desire a better fate for this lovely 
island than its present one ; we see immense advantages it can 
confer on us, and still greater we can bestow upon it; we are 
confident that every barrier between the brotherhood of nations 
is destined to be swept away ; we know the incurable weakness, 
the bitter animosities, the priestly dotage, of Spain; we cannot 
believe that Providence designs worn-out despotism should bleed 
to death this youthful daughter of the sea. Having said this, 
we are more disposed than ever to detect the hopelessness of 
present hopes, and to believe that Providence has some better 
way, not yet revealed, of throwing this Eden-garden open to the 
intelligence, activity, promise, and piety of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


The Spirit-Rapper ; an Autobiography. By O. A. Brown- 
son. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 402. 


TueseE four hundred and two pages prove nothing and will 
convince nobody. ‘They proceed upon the entirely Romish idea 
that all these spiritual manifestations, even when they utter noble 
and generous thoughts, are Satanic inspirations. Nor does this 
sweeping condemnation satisfy Mr. Brownson’s bitterness, or 
compass the meaning of his latest invective. ‘* Modern philan- 
thropy, socialism, and revolutionism,” Swedenborgianism and 
Quakerism, liberalism in religion and republicanism in govern- 
ment, are to be smitten through the sides of this unacknowledged 
sister ; and with no puny strokes, but with that Titan sledge 
which this Old-Church champion wields so bravely. 

The reasoning appears to be this: first, that there is no other 
sufficient cause, except the Prince of Evil, for many of these 
manifestations ; which is precisely what he is not able to prove. 
Second, that they unite in making war upon Romanism ; which 
is but partially true. Third, that the results of spirit-rapping are 
only evil; which those familiar with the matter will answer 
with long lists of people delivered from a Sadducean unbelief by 
these communications from another sphere of life, and rejoicing 
now in a new consciousness of eternity. 

A very able statement of this idea of demoniacal possession 
was made by the Rev. Mr. Beecher some time ago, and printed 
by request of an association of clergymen; but this last expo- 
sition of the same thought has the merit of uttering the Catholic 
idea of nearly all recent movements at home and abroad, — and 
of uttering it, we need not say, *“* without compromise and with- 
out concealment.” Many of his fellow-believers are no doubt 
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predisposed to his view, and*would not mistrust the power of 
their priests to exorcise a medium like the “ seer” of Prevost or 
Poughkeepsie. But we were surprised at finding so many old 
legends disinterred and exhibited as unquestionable truths: and 
still more at such discouraging and improbable statements as 
that “ there is less real liberty in France to-day than there was 
before the meeting of the States-General in 1789”; while, as 
we all know, there is great freedom in the municipal elections 
throughout the country, and a foundation laid for the intelligent 
use of the franchise in the thorough education of youth ;— facts 
which Mr. George Sumner has done good service in making 
widely known. 

Like ‘Charles Elwood,” which this ‘* Autobiography” so 
much resembles, its dialogue is frequently forcible and spirited, 
its narrative sometimes of an experience, sometimes of an imagi- 
nation ; but perhaps the unsatisfactory character of its hypothe- 
sis and the disgusting nature of some of its legends will account 
for a less degree of interest in this than in Mr. Brownson’s ear- 
lier writings. 





A Journey to Central Africa; or, Life and Landscapes from 
Egypt to the Negro Kingdoms of the White Nile. By 
Bayarp Taytor. With a Map and Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1854, 12mo. pp. 
522. 


Tuts brave and enterprising traveller has not wrested from 
the Nile the secret of its source, has not penetrated even so far 
among the genuine Negroes as some previous adventurers, has 
not made any discoveries of special moment; and yet he has 
given the public a book of rare interest, has spread the light of 
his earnest, generous, cheerful, resolute spirit over some regions 
unvisited before by any of our countrymen. 

He started from Cairo, November 17th, 1851, to see as much 
as possible of Central Africa, and ‘to push on as far as time 
and means would allow.”” That he did not penetrate below the 
island of Alba on the White Nile was no fault of his, but a stern 
necessity, against which he struggled to the last. His boat- 
captain actually refused to proceed any further. From some 
inquiry and experience, we do not believe that any person, edu- 
cated among us and of our temperament, can return alive with 
the hardly-won glory of having discovered the true source of the 
Nile. A government expedition would be required to make 
such a demonstration of force as should awe the natives into 
peace, bestow such honors and such presents as would win over 
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the village and desert Sheiks, and prepare such an equipment 
and such medical attendance as could comfortably encounter 
the sweeping sands, the pathless, pestilent jungle, or the swampy 
stream. 

For a solitary American of very limited resources, so far 
from his native land, with no apparent object but to gratify his 
curiosity, and no protection worth a mention from his own gov- 
ernment, to accomplish what this book records so. vividly, re- 
minds one of that less fortunate Ledyard, after whom one of 
Taylor’s boats was named, and to whom his own bravery, hope- 
fulness, energy, and love of adventure make him so like. But 
the impossibility of obtaining proper food, the intense anxiety 
for very life, the hostility or terror created among the natives 
by villanous traders, the difficulty of travelling through the 
parched wilderness or along the sometimes reedy stream, unite 
with the intense heat in closing against us the mysterious gates 
of the new-born Nile. Had the Turkish oppressors of the coun- 
try been smitten with the same thirst for discovery, experience 
shows that even their acclimated frames cannot endure this un- 
wonted burden. The attempt is commonly regarded by them 
simply as courting death, and their characteristic Fatalism would 
insure the expected result. So that here is another geographi- 
cal secret laid by for another age to solve,—— the question 
whether the White Nile be not the true Nile (rather than that 
which Bruce explored to its source), and whether this noble 
stream deserves not, by a course of four thousand miles, to rank 
beside the Mississippi and the Amazon, monarth-rivers. Still, 
though Mr. Taylor did but skirt the perilous quarter, his heart 
at times sunk within him, as when he wrote, ** I wonder what 
fiend ever tempted me to travel in Africa,” and when a brief 
delirium overtook him upon his last desert-crossing. 

But besides giving this additional testimony to the impossibil- 
ity of penetrating the heart of Africa, Mr. Taylor shows that 
the Romish missionaries have abated nothing of their zeal, have 
forgotten nothing of their self-sacrifice. At Khartoum, the point 
of division of the White and Blue Nile, he encounters Dr. Kno- 
blecher, the Apostolic Vicar of the Catholic Mission in Central 
Africa, who stands at the head of Nile explorers, having gone 
eight degrees beyond our hyena-eating friend, and sixty miles 
south of D’Arnaud, to four degrees north latitude. This self- 
devoted and wonderfully energetic servant of the Church is only 
thirty-five years old, of rather delicate make, a most winning 
face, and attractive manners. Even at his principal residence, 
Khartoum, the sacrifices of every kind are so severe, that his life 
is little better than death; but, as he works his way among the 
degraded savages of the South, his position will require greater 
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exposure and hardship, until an early, perhaps unknown. death 
will close the almost hopeless task. He has instituted a school 
among the Kopt children, has faith in the native capacity gen- 
erally, and looks forward without any misgiving to the future 
harvest. Meanwhile, his brethren are slowly pressing upon 
natives so ignorant as never to have heard of a watch, so de- 
based as to worship the trees of their own forests, so indolent as 
to erect hardly anything resembling houses, and so corrupt as 
to care little for the purity of woman. When Christianity has 
renewed such miserable reptiles, the world will have more faith 
in its divine energy. 

Dr. Knoblecher’s discoveries, as recorded by Mr. Taylor, are, 
that, beyond the point where the merchants have been accus- 
tomed to wrong the natives, the negro becomes more trustful, 
generous, and hospitable ; but that the fears instilled by the 
magicians and the suspicions circulated by jealous traffickers 
embarrass, and in his case interrupted, intercourse. Parts of the 
White Nile are of difficult navigation, because of the shoal 
water ; the channel is hard to find, the current sluggish, and the 
river winding; other parts are unwholesome, because of the 
miasmata from the swamps; the air is laden with gnats and 
mosquitos, the water sickening, and the banks either desolate 
or lined with those stupid tribes so long the prey of the slave- 
hunter. But though the scenery of the river, as well as the 
character of the people, changes entirely within a few degrees as 
one approaches the equator, nothing of that enthusiasm is felt 
which the lower portion of the stream inspires, and which is so 
well expressed by our author : — 


‘‘The Nile is the paradise of travel. I thought I had already fath- 
omed all the depths of enjoyment which the traveller’s restless life 
could reach, — enjoyment more varied and exciting, but far less serene 
and enduring, than that of a quiet home, — but here I have reached a 
fountain too pure and too powerful to be exhausted. I never before 
experienced such a thorough deliverance from all the petty annoyances 
of travel in other lands, such perfect contentment of spirit, such entire 
abandonment to the best influences of nature. Every day opens with a 
‘ jubilate ’ and closes with a thanksgiving. If such a balm and bless- 
ing as this life has been to me thus far can be felt twice in one’s exist- 
ence, there must be another Nile somewhere in the world.”’ 


What the new Egyptian dynasty may accomplish for these 
forlorn regions, the world has hardly had time to conjecture ; but 
it cannot increase the heartless despotism, the ruinous taxation, 
or the brutal outrage, perpetrated by the two last viceroys. We 
wish to Egypt especially a future more worthy of its past: we 
have faith that future will come. 
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History of the Greek Alphabet and Pronunciation. By E. A. 
Sopuoctes, A.M. Second Edition, revised. Cambridge: 
John Bartlett. 1854. pp. 120. 














WHENEVER Mr. Sophocles issues a new edition of one of his 
books, one may be sure that it is an entirely new work, so com- 
pletely does the author recast the whole subject. ‘This custom 
has its advantages. The reader has the full benefit of the au- 
thor’s mature judgments and fullest learning. But it also has its 
discomforts, especially in the case of text and reference books 
for schools. The practical teacher who has made himself famil- 
iar with the contents of every page of one edition finds a vast 
amount of unnecessary trouble cast in his way by an edition 
varying essentially from a former one, promising him impedi- 
ment for days and weeks and months. 

With this exception, we are entirely satisfied with the new 
issue of the above-mentioned work. It seems to us a learned, 
clear, and conclusive treatise on a much-abused subject. The 
results of the author’s investigations into the history of the alpha- 
bet and the original pronunciation of the Greek language, appear 
to form a solid basis for a uniform practice among the scholars 
of all nations in reading the ancient dialects. They certainly 
may lead to uniformity among the colleges and schools of our 
country. Perhaps it is too much to expect that a change should 
be wrought in the habits of the old in any country. Still less 
should we expect that a people as fixed as the English are in 
their nonconformity with the rest of the world in orthoépy would 
readily adopt a new method of pronouncing Greek. We re- 
member the determined opposition of Bishop Gardner in the time 
of Erasmus. But there seems to be no reason why we Ameri- 
cans should follow with servility the pronunciation of the English 
or the German or the Modern Greek schools. 

Having no national complication with any of them, we are 
furnished with the same evidence they have of the ancient ortho- 
epy, and, having no national pride of language, are free to 
choose unbiased the method we esteem the true one. 

Let us, then, study the evidence furnished by the ancient 
Greeks of the true sounds of their language, and learn of them 
rather than follow the analogies of any more or less cognate 
modern tongue, be it tinged with whatever barbarian elements it 
may, in its progress from its original fountain to its present con- 
dition. Mr. Sophocles undertakes to give in full the ancient 
evidence. Accordingly his book is supplied with quotations 
from ancient grammarians and other writers, many of them 
taken from rare works which few have seen and fewer studied, 
— some of them inscriptions older than the earliest manuscripts 
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known. Such a work is worthy of a careful perusal. Its con- 
clusions are not to be rejected without the most candid investi- 
gation, especially as they militate with the claims of the modern 
Greeks to transfer the sounds of their language to that of Plato 
and Herodotus. 


We give an extract from the Preface of this edition. 


‘¢ It may be said that, after all, we know too little about the ancient 
pronunciation to decide with any degree of probability questions relating 
to it; and besides, there is no danger of our being misunderstood or 
laughed at by the ancient Greeks, if we mispronounce their words. To 
this we reply that we know much concerning it. From the ancient 
grammarians we learn that Greek poetry is based on quantity, and not 
on accent ; that accent is not quantity ; that Latin accent is not Greek 
accent ; that the circumflex is different from the acute ; that vowels are 
not consonants ; that mutes are not semivowels ; that a diphthong is not 
a monophthong ; that a single vowel-sound cannot constitute a diphthong; 
that rough is not smooth ; that long is not short ; that sounds requiring 
the action of the throat and palate can never be formed with the tongue 
and teeth; that the Greek, strictly speaking, has no silent letters. 
Moreover, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, by referring the Greek alphabet- 
ical sounds to their proper organs, has, as it were, embalmed them for 
our use. So that it is possible rationally to discuss the subject, and to 
arrive at satisfactory results, provided that the following propositions are 
taken for granted. 

“¢T. That the vocal organs of the ancient Greeks were specifically the 
same as those of the modern European nations. 

‘¢ Thus, if the utterance of long A required, in the time of Dionysius, 
the mouth to be opened as much as possible, and the breath to move in 
the direction of the palate, it continues to do so at the present day. 
And if the sound thus formed can be no other than that which the 
modern Greeks, Italians, and other nations give to their A, the unavoid- 
able inference is that it was so pronounced by the ancient Greeks. 

‘II. That the alphabetical sounds of the Greeks are still to be heard in 
one or more of the modern languages of Europe. 

‘¢ There is no evidence whatever that the Greeks, as a nation, had 
sounds incapable of being produced by any human being now living. 

“VII. That the ancient Grecks spelled their words as they pronounced 
them. , 

‘* This rests, first, on the presumption that, in a language whose 
literature is underived, every sound has its appropriate symbol ; a pre- 
sumption, which, in the absence of proof to the contrary, may be said 
to amount to demonstration: secondly, on the euphonic and dialectic 
changes, the very existence of which would now be a matter of mere 
speculation, if the Greeks had not adopted this most natural mode of 
representing sounds. Even the jargon uttered by the Persian ambassa- 
dor and the Scythian policeman, in Aristophanes, and the larbarisms 
discoverable in some of the inscriptions referred to the first three cen- 
turies of our era, that is, the time when corruptions of all kinds were 
fast accumulating round the Greek language, are, in a manner, con- 
firmatory of the truth of this proposition. ‘The few exceptions to this 
rule are always noticed by the ancient grammarians. 
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“ In the following passage, Quintilian is to be considered as express- 
ing opinions common in his age: ‘ Ego, nisi quod consuetudo obtinuerit, 
sic scribendum quidque judico, quomodo sonat. Hic enim usus est 
literarum, ut custodiant voces, et velut depositum reddant legentibus. 
Ttaque id expremere debent, quod dicturi sumus.’ ’? — pp. vil.-—x 


Literary Recreations and Miscellanies. By Joun G. WuittieEr, 
Author of * Margaret Smith’s Journal,” “* Old Portraits,” ete. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1854. 16mo. pp. 431. 


Tuis volume belongs to a new class of publications strikingly 
significant of the popular tendencies of the age. It comprises a 
collection of brief miscellaneous essays and sketches, almost 
wholly selected from the different newspapers with avhich Mr. 
Whittier has been connected. Some of them have already ap- 
peared in a collected form, but most are now brought together 
for the first time from the various journals in which they were 
originally printed. In many respects the selection has been ju- 
diciously made, and will find favor with readers of very differ- 
ent tastes. All of the articles are written in our author’s singu- 
larly direct and nervous style, and many of them are marked 
by its best characteristics. But they are not all of uniform 
merit or interest, and there are a few which might have been 
omitted without diminishing the value of the volume. Among 
the best papers are those illustrative of New England habits, cus- 
toms, and institutions, — such as My Summer with Dr. Single- 
tary, Yankee Gypsies, and the series of half-meditative, half- 
descriptive essays suggested by a residence in the busy city of 
Lowell. ‘They contain many beautiful descriptions, and are 
among the best pieces that Mr. Whittier has ever written. Be- 
sides these there are several brief reviews or critical notices of 
different works which have been published within a few years. 
The most noticeable of these is a truculent criticism of Carlyle’s 
Occasional Discourse on the Negro Question ; but it is written in 
a strong partisan tone, and neither its style nor its temper can be 
commended. A similar defect may also be seen in the notices 
of Macaulay’s History of England and Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
both of which are injured by their partisan spirit. Indeed, in 
nearly all his reviews Mr. Whittier allows himself to be too much 
biased by personal prejudices and predilections, and too seldom 
regards a subject through the colorless medium of a perfect im- 
partiality. But from this criticism we would except the genial 
and pleasant little notice of Dr. Holmes’s Poems, and his essays 
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on purely literary topics. Of the remaining papers there are 
several relating to questions of party politics that are still vehe- 
mently discussed, and on which our author writes with great 
freedom and boldness. Dissenting from much that he says on 
these questions and on other topics discussed in the volume, we 
have yet read it with great pleasure and with an increased admi- 
ration of his powers. So long as our newspapers command the 
services of such men, we need not be surprised at the influence 
which they sometimes wield. Articles like those in the present 
collection, brief, vigorous, and polished, will always be attractive 
to the mass of readers, and exert an influence over them which 
more elaborate and voluminous publications cannot produce in 
our hurrying and bustling age. 





Illustrations of Genius, in some of its Relations to Culture and 
Society. By Henry Gixes, Author of * Lectures and Essays.” 
Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1854. 16mo. pp. 362. 


Mr. GiuEs’s reputation as an able and eloquent writer will be 
increased and extended by this new work from his brilliant pen. 
It is, indeed, superior in several respects, we think, to either of 
his previous volumes. Marked by a somewhat greater unity of 
design, it is not less subtle and vigorous in thought, nor less pen- 
etrated by a generous and hopeful spirit; and its style is even 
more polished and flexible. In this last characteristic is one of 
his chief excellences. He is, in truth, a finished rhetorician, and 
many passages in his writings have a lyrical beauty which affects 
the reader like some magnificent prose poem. His sentences 
are constructed with consummete skill, and the several members 
always succeed each other in that order which is best calculated 
to give weight to the whole. In this respect it seems scarcely 
possible for the most cultivated art to go further. But in the 
choice of particular words and phrases he is less careful and ex- 
act; and the polish of his language is sometimes marred by the 
use of homely and inelegant expressions. From this defect his 
new volume is almost entirely free. -In the selection and treat- 
ment of the subjects we notice the same general habits of mind 
which were observable in his former works and which are 
already familiar to our readers. Several of the articles have 
been widely delivered as lectures before Lyceums and other 
societies ; and others have appeared in different periodicals. 
Though treating of various topics and marked by different de- 
grees of ability, they have yet sufficient unity in their design and 
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treatment to fall naturally under one common title. They all 
show that their subjects had been long and carefully revolved in 
the writer’s mind before they were reduced to writing ; and in 
the particular class of compositions to which they belong they 
must take a very high place. Among those deserving especial 
notice are the two lectures on Cervantes and Don Quixote, the 
admirable paper on Robert Burns, that on De Quincey, and the 
brilliant and thoughtful essays on Fiction, The Cost of a Cultivat- 
ed Man, and Music. 





Poems by Tuomas Witu1am Parsons. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1854. Square 16mo. pp. 189. 


Many of our readers will doubtless recognize in the author of 
this volume the accomplished translator of a portion of the Divi- 
na Commedia, and the writer of a number of short poems which 
have at various times appeared in different periodicals.* The 
chief characteristics of his poetry are a genial wit, considerable 
fancy, and a smooth and liquid versification, often joined with 
much vigor and terseness of expression. His translations are 
perhaps better than his original poems ; but in both we discover 
the hand of a true poet. The translation of Manzoni’s Ode on 
the Death of Napoleon, in the volume now on our table, is an 
excellent illustration of his skill as a translator, and is particu- 
larly deserving of commendation for the spirit and fidelity with 
which it is executed. No one can read it without wishing that 
the same skilful hand would give us many more translations of 
equal beauty. Of the original pieces the best by far is that On 
the Death of Daniel Webster, —a poem that will undoubtedty 
hold a permanent place in literature, and continue to be read and 
admired as a just tribute to the deathless memory of our greatest 
statesman. A Story of the Carnival, Saint Peray, Ona Bust of 
Dante, the lines To a Magdalen, those To a Lady with a Head 
of Diana, and several others, are also striking and happy produc- 
tions, exhibiting the best qualities of our author’s poetry. Nor 
should we omit to mention the four longer poems or Letters with 
which the volume opens, and which are written with so much 
mingled humor, wit, and good sense. The letter to the poet 
Rogers, in particular, contains many vigorous and well-turned 
lines and some very felicitous strokes of good-natured satire. 





* The translation from Dante was published in a small volume several 
years since, and was received with general favor; but we believe it is now 
entirely out of print, 
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The epistles to Charles Kemble and to Edward Moxon are, how- 
ever, even more full of wit; but their tone is less genial, and 
their wit is more personal. 

We have referred to our author’s wit, fancy, and metrical skill 
as his most obvious characteristics. His wit is at once keen, 
nimble, and genial, often gliding over into the debatable ground 
which separates wit and humor, and throwing its peculiar charm 
around his best pieces. His fancy, though neither remarkably 
warm nor affluent, is active and plastic, and is always guided 
and controlled by a cultivated taste. His metrical skill is per- 
haps even more striking. His lines are turned and polished 
with the utmost grace, and his metres are happily selected. But 
in addition to these qualities, his poetry is also marked by a 
manly and healthy tone, and by an entire freedom from every 
form of cant and sentimentalism. With much of tenderness and 
pathos, it is never feeble nor commonplace either in thought or 
language. A fresh and vigorous spirit, on the contrary, breathes 
through every line and colors the whole texture of his verse. 








The War and its Issues. Two Sermons, by the Rev. Joun 
Cummine, D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of the Scottish National 
Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden, Author of “ Apoca- 
lyptic Sketches,” ‘“ Sabbath Evening Readings,” etc., etc. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., 25 Paternoster Row. 
16mo. pp. 83. 


Ir is a pity that the size of the title-page made it necessary to 
omit the names of so many of Dr. Cumming’s works. But the 
catalogue at the end allows us to see what a rich variety is com- 
prehended under the concise “ etc., etc.” Dr. Cumming is the 
Dumas of the English pulpit, and it must severely task Messrs. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co. to keep up with his fertile brain, 
and print as fast as he dictates. His popularity is equal to his 
literary fecundity. The crowds which wait upon his preaching 
recall the days of Edward Irving. For half an hour before the 
doors are opened, Crown Court, Covent Garden, is a sight to 
see, making one doubt if it be not * positively the last night” 
of Grisi and Mario at the opera. Crushed hats and torn coats 
are not an unusual experience there. ‘To sit through the ser- 
vice is a severe physical penance ; and we have heard most im- 
proper ejaculations during the prayer, reminding us of the Puri- 
tan use of the epithet painful. All strangers in London, of 
course, go to hear Dr. Cumming, and most come away in rap- 
tures. ‘The aristocratic classes are well represented in his con- 
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gregation; the Ministry is there in the person of Lord John 
Russell, whose children Dr. Cumming has baptized, and it is 
whispered in the city that even her Majesty dares at times to 
brave the censure of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and hear 
the town favorite in Buckingham Palace, defending herself on 
the ground that she is Queen of Scotland not less than of Eng- 
land, and bound to treat fairly the Church of the Northern realm. 
Something is said, too, about elegant presents, gold and silver 
plate and the like, which the Doctor has received. He is not 
insensible to these marks of favor, and lets no chance slip of 
paying a pleasant compliment to “‘ our gracious and Protestant 
Queen,” and to * our Ministry and Parliament,” exhorting his 
brethren to pray for them rather than criticize, and giving them 
the return of his own prayers. 

There is a good deal in Dr. Cumming’s manner and some- 
thing in his writings to justify his extraordinary fame,—a good 
deal of genuine eloquence. He has fine gifts as a special 
pleader, and would have made a respectable leader of the House 
of Commons. His style is easy and flowing, and his use of 
illustrations frequently felicitous. He begs admirably, and every 
charitable association is wise in enlisting his services. Yet, like 
most preachers of his class, he is not content with the reputation 
of merely popular talent, but tries to pass himself off as a great 
scholar, a profound theologian, and, above all, an interpreter of 
prophecies. This is a peculiar weakness of the Scotch Church, 
but Dr. Cumming in this respect goes beyond any of his breth- 
ren. ‘There is an authoritative and oracular tone in all his expo- 
sitions. The book of Revelation is unsealed before him, there 
is no mystery in the imagery of Isaiah, and the secrets of the 
world before the flood are very clear to his understanding. It 
is true that he disclaims the right to speak positively on these 
dark themes, says that he has always ventured modestly to 
touch them, and quotes the words of Amos that he is no prophet, 
neither the son of a prophet. But Amos could not speak with 
more confidence about the counsels of God or the fulfilment of 
his written word. He draws a subtle distinction between his 
function and that of the ancient seers, between foretelling and 
forthtelling ; —‘* a prophet foretells what God reveals to him ; 
a preacher forthtells what God has written in his holy word” ; — 
but his books show that this is a distinction without a difference. 

This affectation of the interpreter’s gift is a most troublesome 
element in Dr. Cumming’s reasonings, and makes his logic 
everywhere incoherent and often ridiculous. In the Sermons 
before us, he is constrained by his prophetic insight to contradict 
his own belief and to nullify the effect of his appeals. He main- 
tains that the war is all right, that the people ought to pray for 
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its success, and help iton by men and money. Yet he announces 
that it will not succeed, that Russia is sure to conquer, to advance 
southward and westward, to “‘sweep Continental Europe,” to 
exhaust Mahometanism (typified in the drying up of the great 
river Euphrates), and, finally, to be met at some distant day on 
the plains and hills of Judwa. In one breath he justifies the 
government for its decision and firmness, and in another declares 
that its great preparations will all come to naught, for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it. The war is right, because it is 
undertaken against an ambitious and misguided ruler, in defence 
of an oppressed and insulted people, and in care, too, for the 
commercial interests of England. But nevertheless “ the for- 
midable power from the East and North, symbolized by the great 
northern hail, that is to light upon the nations and upon Anti- 
christ during the last or seventh vial, will close its career where 
the reasons for that career at first originated, — and its very 
existence also, — by the shrines of Jerusalem, the mountains of 
Megiddo, or in the land of Palestine.” He comforts the people by 
assuring them that God will reward them if they do right, though 
his will may spoil all their plans, and hinder their efforts. “It is 
no discouragement,” he pleasantly remarks, “ to a single soldier 
to hear that the Autocrat will yet cleave his way to Palestine. 
God predicts what he does not approve. We are to do our duty, 
and not attempt to fulfil prophecy.” 

Dr. Cumming is not embarrassed by logical inconsistencies, 
but is always ready with some theory or explanation by which 
they may be reconciled, or at least evaded. One of the amusing 
features of that bulky series of lectures entitled “The Church 
before the Flood”? — a book which deserves to be ranked with 
Cox’s ** Quakerism not Christianity,” and similar religious oddi- 
ties — is the theory about the death of the preadamite reptiles, 
the saurian tribes. All death, says the Doctor, came by sin. 
That is sound doctrine, which there is no gainsaying. If the 
saurians died before man sinned, which science seems to prove, 
then it must have happened through the sin of the angels. A 
score or more of pages are devoted to the elucidation of this 
happy idea. So, in the discourses before us, he gets over the 
fact that in the present war the Christian people of England are 
fighting to prop up the power of the infidel, by showing that 
Protestantism has a better chance under Moslem than under 
Russian rule, and favors us with statistics to show what progress 
Evangelical Christianity has made in Turkey within the last 
quarter of a century. The inference is that England really 
fights for the nineteen Protestant clergymen around Constantino- 
ple, and not for Islam at all. 

To so hearty a hater of the Romish Church, who never loses 
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a chance to denounce it, or bring down upon it some crushing 
passage of the Apocalypse, it is a grievous exigency that forces 
England into an alliance with a Catholic power, like France ; 
and Dr. Cumming is constrained to warn his “ dear friends ” 
against the dangers of such an alliance, “ for I have found,” 
says he, ‘ throughout the whole of prophecy, that God’s judg- 
ments are gathering for it, and that the sprinkling of those judg- 
ments will light upon the nation that sympathizes with it.” In 
his catalogue of “ warnings from heaven” which the English 
people have received within a dozen years, — headed by the dis- 
ruption of the Scotch Church and closed by the death of the 
Duke of Wellington, — the Romish demonstrations and the con- 
cessions to Rome hold a conspicuous place. He is hardly more 
respectful to the Church of England, and comes down with 
comic severity upon the Puseyites, and the High-Church bish- 
ops, suggesting that émoxoreiv in their case should be translated 
“to overlook,” instead of “ to oversee.”” This Puseyism seems 
to him to be a * mark of the beast,” and almost to justify the 
fear that England has become one-of the “ ten Papal king- 
doms.” His slurs upon the Free Church of Scotland involved 
him in a newspaper controversy, portions of which are subjoined 
in an appendix to the two Sermons. ‘The newspaper press Dr. 
Cumming consents to patronize. Through its columns the pub- 
lic of London regularly learn what the Doctor preaches about, 
and its advertisements largely help the sale of his books. We 
read accordingly, on page 17, “‘ 1 have often made the remark, 
which I think is most just, that one of the best commentators 
upon prophecy is a daily newspaper ; and that if you want to 
see prophecy in the process of translation into history, — if you 
want to see men that probably never have studied the book of 
Revelation, [the Italics are ours,] that certainly have no theory 
to uphold, acting as the amanuenses, and unintentionally record- 
ing the fulfilment of a prediction, — just take up one of the daily 
newspapers.” ‘The immediate occasion of this remark seems 
to have been a letter in the Times, in which it is stated that the 
Sheikh ul Islam had resigned, and the property of the mosques 
had been confiscated ; “a remarkable proof,” as Dr. Cumming 
phrases it, ‘* of the drying up of the Euphrates.” 

The list of elements which Dr. Cumming arrays in the present 
war, what he calls the “ spurts” of the war which fight against 
the English forces, is rather formidable. Despotism and democ- 
racy, the priests and the Jesuits, the Mufti and the Moslem, — 
who, it seems, “ inspire high-mosque Mahometanism,”’ — and 
“lastly, Satan, not the least, knowing that he has but a little 
time to seek to secure in this world a foothold,”"— so he arranges 
them. Dr. Cumming is no democrat, though he talks a good 
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deal about freedom, and no peace-man, though he dilates most 
magniloquently on the miseries of war, not forgetting its effect 
on trade and taxation, and quotes freely from the verse of Long- 
fellow and from Macaulay. He ventures a gentle sneer at those 
benevolent members of the Peace Society who went to pacify the 
Czar, and intimates that war, though certainly not Christian, 
being necessary, is right. He is opposed to aggressive war, and 
“nities most deeply Russia” for engaging in it. And he re- 
proves his countrymen that they have minded their mills and 
shops and merchandise too much, and have minded ‘ the send- 
ing Bibles and missionaries to Russia too little.” If Russia had 
been converted by England, there would have been no need of 
the war. 

As a prophet of near events, Dr. Cumming is not infallible. 
There has been some cholera during the past season certainly. 
But medical statistics have not yet shown that it has been so 
much worse than ever before, or has cut down great numbers of 
the “* higher classes.” He is safer in predicting a long duration 
to the present war, although the grounds on which he does it are 
not so reasonable to others as they seem to him. A specimen 
of the Doctor’s philology, on which he rather prides himself, 
may be found in his interpretation of Ezekiel xxxviii. There is 
no similarity between the name Gog and the name Nicholas ; 
though the one evidently means the other. But Meschech and 
Tubal and Rosh are probably the Moscow, Tobolsk, and Russia 
of our day. The whole chapter, read at leisure, says Dr. Cum- 
ming, graphically and minutely describes what is now taking 
place, and renders the destruction of Russia certain. 

We have devoted more space to the notice of Dr. Cumming’s 
book than it may be thought to deserve, but it is a fair sample 
of the works of the most prolific and popular theological writer 
in England. We regret to see that such inconsistent and un- 
satisfactory discussions are extensively reprinted for the edifica- 
tion of American Christians. 


Shakespeare’s Scholar: being Historical and Critical Studies of 
Text, Characters, and Commentators, with an Examination of 
Mr. Collier’s Folio of 16382. By Ricnarp Grant Wuite, 
A.M. New York. 1854. 8vo. pp. 504. 


His fellow-students have great reason to be obliged to Mr. 
White for this sprightly, engaging book. They must-not fail to 
read it; for they will be entertained and benefited, both when 
he utters their own opinion and when he affronts it. If Voltaire’s 
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waggish saying were a real truth, that no kind of writing is bad 
except the tedious, this work would not come within the excep- 
tion, but must pass for decidedly good. It is diffuse here and 
there, but never dull. It has to deal with minute points of  criti- 
cism sometimes, but its tone is so brisk and its meaning so clear 
that the attention of the reader is never wearied. Ina free and 
dashing style it urges us through a rapid variety of suggestions, 
compelling us by its very positiveness to take instant part with it 
or against it. Its learning, of which there is a great deal, is 
never ponderous, but dispensed in the most agreeable manner. 
Its disquisitions are entirely clear of that affectedly philosophical, 
laboriously obscure dialect, — borrowed from the fogs of Ger- 
many and wrapping its shadow of sense in a swell of abstrac- 
tions, — which has so infected English literature with its pedantic 
stupidities. It speaks right on, with a bold movement and a light 
heart, frank and good-natured. Even its controversial wrath has 
a roguish twinkle about it. 

Mr. White has brought with him the most promising prepara- 
tion for the task he here assumes. An admiring reader of Shake- 
speare from early life, he had the advantage of studying him 
with his own endeavoring thoughts, unbiased and unperplexed by 
any commentators; in this way first becoming familiar with him, 
and resolved to understand him. When he afterwards betook 
himself to ** Variorums”’ and comparative criticisms, he appears 
to have called to his aid an extensive acquaintance with the old 
English poets and dramatists, who were most likely to throw 
light upon the thoughts and phrases of their great chief. Years 
of application brought to bear upon this favorite theme might 
well add to his claim to be heard upon it; but it weighs more 
than all in our esteem, to observe the revering spirit of the 
‘scholar’ towards his master, the sympathy that he feels with 
his genius, and the jealous love with which he watches over the 
purity of the original text against ancient and modern corrupters ; 
— at least, intends so to watch. Passing over such a broad field 
of literary inquiry as that which lay before him, and in the midst 
of so many conflicting judgments, and with a mind so disdainful 
of foreign influences, he of course cannot expect that any studi- 
ous person will agree with him in all the positions that he attempts 
to maintain. He must reconcile himself to the thought, that 
even some which he confidently supposes he has established will 
be resisted with a warmth and pertinacity equal to his own. It 
will be enough for him to receive commendation and honor, not- 
withstanding such, instances of dissent. For ourselves, we are 
with him in the general scope of his conclusions. We are with 
him in the main, in the strain of reflection and feeling through 
which those conclusions are reached. And in the detached points, 
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perhaps not very few, where we do not agree with him at all, 
we can enjoy our supposed discovery that they are inconsistent 
with his usual quickness and niceness of discernment, and even 
with his own principles; and we can thank him for bringing our 
thoughts afresh to the examination of them, under such able and 
genial guidance. There occur throughout his volume miscella- 
neous pieces of information that will be new to most of its read- 
ers, and pieces of original criticism, both on the text and the char- 
acters of the plays, and other incidental matters, that ought to be 
welcome to all. Two or three conjectural emendations of his 
own, with all our conservatism, we account extremely happy ; — 
not poorly ingenious and unnecessary, as so many have been, 
but simple, natural, and every way worthy of regard. At the 
same time, we feel bound to say more distinctly, what has been 
already implied, that if his manner of pronouncing upon many 
points— which are very questionable, to say the least —had 
been less absolute, it would have lost nothing in effect. Indeed, 

the confidence that he must be right seems to increase not unfre- 
quently with the probability that others will think him mistaken. 
We need but refer to pages 180, 191, 193, 231, 298, 316, 321, 
322, 338, 356, 370, and especially 405 and 430. , That he has 
recorded his judgments hastily sometimes, is shown by two in- 
stances of afterthought in the form of “Corrections.” We 
cannot help thinking that, on further pondering, he would change 
several of his critical decisions, bringing them nearer to the origi- 
nal edition of 1623, of which he is so wisely the champion. 
We are far from according with him in the preference that he 
occasionally gives to Mr. Collier’s marginal readings; such, for 
instance, as we find on pages 190, 220, 304, 305, 368. He cer- 
tainly shows for the most part anything but deference to that 
gentleman, whose unlucky folio has set him doting, and whose 
edition of Shakespeare issued on its authority is the dullest outrage 
upon the glorious bard since the whitewashing of his monumental 
bust in the church at Stratford-on-Avon. 

In a word, for our limits compel brevity, Mr. White is admira- 
ble in opposition, most trustworthy when he denies; the flash 
of his negative electricity is charming; we are seldom drawn to 
shoot contrary fires with him except now and then at the positive 
pole. Our references to a few instances of this latter kind have 
been extremely concise, mere finger-points, because his elegant 
volume will doubtless be in many hands, as it well deserves to 
be. A single perusal, even though a careful one, is not enough 
for a work of such varied interest. 
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The Poetry of Germany. Consisting of Selections from upwards 
of Seventy of the most celebrated Poets, translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with the Original Text on the opposite Page, by | 
Arrepd BAskERvILLE. Leipzig, London, New York. 1854. 
12mo. pp. 663. 


THEsE translations are for the most part very ordinary. Any 
number of such might be turned out by the hand of any person 
who had a tolerable knowledge of the two languages and was in- 
clined to amuse himself in that way. They are such as might 
be written, according to Horace’s description, on one foot. Not 
that their leading fault seems to be that of haste. On the con- 
trary, they have been made with considerable care. The cause of 
their deficiencies lies ‘deeper, — in the writer’s want of ability 
for his task. He says in his Preface, “ Jf it be true that only a 
poet can be a good translator of poetry.”” Nothing can be truer. 
To be such a translator, one must be acquainted with something 
more than the structure of languages and the rules of versification. 
He must have the perceptions and glow, the nice discernment and 
flowing heart, of original poesy, whether he has poured out his 
feelings through that channel or not. Mr. Baskerville is merely 
mechanical, and that not very well. The best part of these six 
or seven hundred pages is the German on the left hand; and 
even this is often indifferent enough. ‘To what purpose should 
men be at the pains of giving us, in tortuous English, verses 
that have little or no merit in their own tongue ; or that are, at 
the best, of ‘so thin and sickly a beauty, that they die in trans- 
planting? Every piece, no matter who its author is, to be worth 
translating, must first possess some decided character of its own 
that recommends it to notice ; and then it should be of such a 
quality as to be capable of being perfectly reproduced, or else it 
had better be left where it grew. We venture to say, that far the 
greater part of these * selections,” if they were offered anony- 
mously and as originals for the columns of any newspaper that 
valued itself for its taste in such matters, would be rejected at 
once as awkward or flat, — only choking attempts to utter what 
had no particular need of being expressed, We have no care 
to point out particular blemishes in this book. They abound, 
and of almost every kind. Its style is wordy and stiff at the same 
time ; while its forage for rhymes is of the most unscrupulous 
sort, — its lines having to be filled up and made to respond some- 
how. Neither its choice of words nor its vision of things is to 
be commended. Both are often strangely inaccurate. The arms 
of the skeleton drummer in ** The Midnight Review ” 


** In eddying circles flew ”’ ; 
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and the white arms of Biirger’s Leonora clasping her spectre 
bridegroom are around 


‘* The faithful [traut, beloved] rider slung.”’ 


These remarks may seem severe, but they are forbearing. 
Witness two passages, which offer themselves of their own 
accord, without any malicious picking out from a host of the 
like. Claudius’s poor Ass, as he enumerates all his miseries, — 
his homely shape and lubberly spirit, his insults from young and 
old, the burdens on his back and the thistles for his stomach, — 
comforts himself thus: ** Ah, Nature made me in anger; she 
gave me nothing — but a fine voice.” ‘This Mr. B. renders: 


‘* My portrait in a rage did Nature draw, 
And gave me only a sweet voice, —‘ hee-haw.’ ”’ 


Still worse, though not so comical. When Zedlitz begins to 
describe Napoleon on the night of the ghostly Parade, he simply 
says: 


‘s He wears a little hat.”’ 





But our translator cannot endure this. He must have it: 


‘* No plume his helm adorneth.”’ 


Think of that, readers! The great emperor has nothing posi- 
tively on his head at all. A helmet is implied, only to tell us 
that there was no feather in it. Napoleon in a helmet ! — when 
that plain cocked hat is the top thing on the columns at Boulogne — 
and in the Place Vendome ; and when the mere miniature copy 
of it in bronze served to represent its wearer,— the only thing 
that cared to do so, — in the shop-windows of Paris, during those 
years when his name was only breathed in whispers and his fam- 
ily was proscribed. 


Noctes Ambrosiana, by the late Joun Witson, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University at Edinburgh, Editor of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and Witi1am Macorire, LL.D., J. G. Locx- 
HART, James Hoae, etc. With Memoirs and Notes by R. 
Syetton Macxenzikz, D.C.L. New York: Redfield. 1854. 
12mo. 5 vols. pp. 486, 432, 469, 468, 465. 


Here are five charming volumes, crammed and flavored with 
the various wealth of mind and the spicy genius of a coterie of 
brilliant writers. Song and satire, philosophy and classic lore, 
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anecdote and history, gossip and biography, criticism and scandal, 
a miscellaneous collection of all racy, extravagant, humorous, 
and wise ingredients of books and brains, will be found within 
these covers. The Noctes Ambrosiane of Wilson and his com- 
peers would have held their claims for a repeated perusal by 
those who enjoyed the monthly treat during the last thirty years, 
and would have engaged the search of a new generation of read- 
ers. But it would have been no easy matter to have gathered 
together the voluminous Blackwood in which they originally ap- 
peared. ‘The illustrative matter contained in the Editor’s Intro- 
ductory History of the Magazine, and in his liberal annotations, 
greatly enhances the value of the volumes, especially to Ameri- 
can readers of this present age. One may attach himself to the 
pages for a week, or a day, or an hour, according to his enjoy- 
ment of leisure, and he will find material enough for a length- 
ened or a rapid repast. 





The Female Prose- Writers of America. With Portraits, Bi- 
ographical Notices, and Specimens of their Writings. By 
Joun S. Hart, LL.D. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Philadelphia: KE. H. Butler & Co. 1855 (?). 8vo. pp. 536. 


Tuis is one of those elegant volumes, involving much expense 
to publishers in their preparation and engaging all the resources 
of modern art, which are in themselves proof that the love of 
literature is steadily advancing over our wide country year by 
year, and has become a passion supplied at high cost. Our only 
objection to books of the class to which Dr. Hart’s new volume 
belongs, concerns their title. According to the wording of the 
above title, one might expect to find in the volume a recognition 
of all, or at least of all the most distinguished female prose- 
writers of our country ; but our readers will look in vain for the 
names of some half-dozen persons who are eminently entitled to 
be ranked among the first on such a list. Of course we do not 
mean to be so exclusive as to hint that either of the sixty-one 
writers who are here enshrined should have been omitted, though 
we confess to having made our first acquaintance with several of 
them in this volume. There are engraved portraits of Fanny 
Forrester, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Hentz, Mrs. Ellet, 
Mrs. Stephens, Margaret Fuller, and Mrs. Neal, — all but two of 
whom we have seen in bodily presence, and therefore can pro- 
nounce the portraits for the most part excellent. 

The editor gives a concise biographical sketch of each of the 
subjects of his volume, and follows it with extracts judiciously 
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selected from their writings. The work is characterized through- 
out by good taste and discretion. One who turns over the vol- 
ume will be struck by the fact that a lively and vigorous style, 
and the expression of high’ moral and religious principles in a 
natural but earnest way, are the prominent distinctions of this 
whole class of our authors. ‘The fact is one which may gratify 
and instruct us. 





The Old and the New: or Discourses and Proceedings at the 
Dedication of the remodelled Unitarian Church in Charles- 
ton, S. C., on Sunday, April 2, 1854, preceded by the Fare- 
well Discourse delivered in the Old Church, on Sunday, April 
4, 1854. [With Engravings of the former and present Edi- 
fices.] Charleston: 8. G. Courtenay. 1854. 8vo. pp. 148. 


Tuts interesting volume contains even more than is expressed 
on its title-page. The esteemed and distinguished pastor, Dr. 
Gilman, who has so long and so acceptably discharged his min- 
isterial office in Charleston, 8. C., in his Farewell Discourse in 
the old church, reviews the history of the society whose place 
of worship it has been for more thanacentury. This, of course, 
is the most engaging portion of the volume, as it brings before 


us incidents of the past which retrospect invests with instruction 
and solemnity, and as it gives us that record of personal experi- 
ence which exhibits its own proofs of fidelity amid arduous and 
laborious duties. We have next, a Description of the New 
Church ; the Order of Exercises at its Dedication; the Discourse 
on that occasion by Dr. Gilman, which is in the main an exposi- 
tion of the principles of Liberal Christianity ; the Prayer of Ded- 
ication, by Dr. Burnap, of Baltimore; the Inauguration of the 
New Church, by the Rev. C. M. Taggart, junior pastor ; the Sal- 
utation of the Churches, by the Rev. J. Pierpont, jr., of Savannah ; 
a Sermon delivered previously to the Communion Service, by 
the Rev. J. H. Heywood, of Louisville ; a Discourse on Unita- 
rian Christianity, on the evening of the day of Dedication, by 
Dr. Burnap ; and a Concluding Address to the Congregation by 
the Rev. C. J. Bowen, of New Bedford. It will be seen that the 
new volume serves alike as a memorial of the past, and as an 
instructive guide for the work of years to come. We must ex- 
press our grateful respect for the excellent minister who for so 
many years, and under ciréumstances of comparative isolation, 
has so nobly sustained his Christian character and work, — not 
without the hearty esteem and profound regard of multitudes who 
do not sympathize with his doctrinal position. 
VOL. LVI. —4TH S. VOL. XXII. NO. III. 41. 
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Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. have just published a volume on the 
‘* Life and Character of the Rev. Sylvester Judd.’”’ We regret that our 
pages were so preoccupied as to prevent our devoting any space in our 
present number to such an exhibition of the interest of this volume as it 
really deserves. We venture to predict that it will be found a fitting 
companion volume for the Life of Mrs. Ware, which has been received 
with such a grateful appreciation by a large circle of readers. The 
peculiarities of Mr. Judd’s genius, the degree of eccentricity in his 
character, the interest attaching to his religious experience, his devoted 
work as a Christian minister, and the fame which has already been se- 
cured to his name as an author, will attract attention to this volume, and 
when readers have taken it in hand they will not lay it aside till ‘they 
have gone through with it. Its materials are arranged with skill and 
presented with good taste, and the whole spirit and contents of the vol- 
ume are calculated to please and improve, 

The same publishers have issued two new and beautiful juvenile 
works in season to meet a demand which becomes urgent as the holi- 
days approach. They are entitled, ‘‘ Children’s Trials ; or The Little 
Rope-Dancers, and other Tales; translated from the German of Au- 
guste Linden, by Trauer Mantel ’’; and ‘* Popular Tales; by Madame 
Guizot ; translated from the French, by Mrs. L. Burke.’’? Both books 
are illustrated by pretty pictures, and those in the former are rich speci- 
mens of coloring. 

James Munroe & Co. have issued a new edition of ‘* An Offering of 
Sympathy to the Afflicted, especially to Bereaved Parents.’’ For the 
first time, we believe, the name of the compiler, the late Rev. Dr. Fran- 
cis Parkman, appears on the title-page of this volume, which has 
secured for itself a treasured place in the hearts of many sorrow-stricken 
sufferers. It contains prose pieces and poems, letters and essays, brief 
but comprehensive, and from a very large variety of writers from more 
than one communion, on subjects bearing upon the one familiar theme. 
The present edition was prepared by the Rev. Dr. Farley, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and contains a Preface by him, together with a short memorial 
of Dr. Parkman, as was meet. 

Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. continue their popular series of the Brit- 
ish Poets, by two volumes containing the Poems of Gay, and two more, 
one of which contains the Poems of Akenside, and one those of Parnell 
and Tickell. The great pains and fidelity with which this series is 
elited, by Professor Child of Harvard College, command and will se~ 
cure for it a very extensive circulation. 

Messrs. Jenks, Hickling, & Swan have published a new edition of 
that delightful work, by Grace Aguilar, entitled “‘ Home Influence: a 
Tale for Mothers and Daughters.’’ The book has already attained 
high commendation for its pure and healthful and elevating sentiments 
and moral. ; 

The same firm have reprinted, in two very neat volumes, Dickens’c 
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‘‘ Child’s History of England,’’ as good a work as parents can find for 
the profitable gratification of children. 

The Messrs. Harper have published, in two volumes, a translation of 
Lamartine’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Celebrated Characters.’’ They contain an 
Introductory Essay, and Memoirs of Nelson, Heloise, Columbus, Pa- 
lissy, Roostam, Cicero, Socrates, Jacquard, Joan of Arc, Cromwell, 
Homer, Gutenberg, ‘and Fénelon. Truly a miscellaneous and a cath- 
olic assortment of the names of the great and the renowned among the 
departed. 

From the same firm we have ‘‘ Life’s Lesson: a Tale’’; and ““A 
Practical and Commercial Arithmetic,’ by Dr. G. B. Docharty. 

William Gowans of New York has brought together in a very hand- 
some volume some valuable matter on The Immortality of the Soul. 
Sandford’s excellent translation of Plato’s Phedo forms the basis of the 
volume. Fénelon’s brief Life of the philosopher, a selection from the 
opinions of ancient, medieval, and modern philosophers and divines on 
Immortality, illustrative notes, historical, biographical, and mythological, 
and a catalogue of all the works on a Future State, make up the con- 
tents of this precious volume. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Thirteenth Autumnal Convention. — The Autumnal Convention for 
this year was held in the city of Montreal, Canada East, where a small 
but vigorous Unitarian congregation has enjoyed for some years the 
ministratious of the Rev. John Cordner. If it seemed to any a hazard- 
ous experiment to summon an assembly of our body at a place so re- 
mote and beyond our national border, such an apprehension was not at all 
justified by the result. Indeed, the attendance of delegates and friends 
was unusually large, at least three hundred being on the ground during 
the two days of session. Whether this goodly number is to be regard- 
ed as an evidence of reviving denominational zeal, or should rather be 
referred to the novelty of a gathering in a foreign city, and to the fact 
that in many cases the expenses of a most delightful journey were borne 
by the parishes that were represented in the Convention, we leave for 
the future historian of the sect to determine. ‘Those who feasted their 
eyes upon the autumn glories of mountain and valley, as they wound 
their spiral way along the hill-sides of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
or floated upon Lake Champlain at the break of day, will not, we 
think, complain much of distance or fatigue. 

On Tuesday, the 10th of October, at 5 P. M., the Convention was 
organized in the house of worship of the Unitarian society. ‘The Com- 
mittee of Arrangements reported the following list of officers : — Presi- 
dent, Rev. S. K. Lothrop, D. D., of Boston; Vice-Presidents, Benja- 
min Workman, M. D., Montreal, Hon. Albert Fearing, of Boston, Rev. 
Joseph Allen, D. D., of Northborough; Secretaries, Rev. Ephraim C. 
Nute of Chicopee, Mass., and Rev. Joshua Young of Burlington, Vt. 

On Tuesday evening a sermon was preached to the Convention by 
Rev. Dr. Lothrop, from Matthew xxii. 42, ‘* What think ye of Christ ?”’ 
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on the nature, the character, and the offices of the Saviour. The.time 
of the meetings was divided between three topics previously selected by 
the Committee of Arrangements, and introduced by dissertations pre- 
pared by brethren for the purpose. Rev. John H. Morison of Milton 
discussed ‘** The Limits of Christian Liberty,’? Rev. Mr. Cordner 
treated of ‘‘ The Necessity of a more Complete Co-operation of the 
Clergy with the Laity in Church Action and General Christian Effort,”’ 
and Rev. J. H. Allen of Bangor, Me. read a paper upon ‘* The Church 
as a Social Power.’’ The first two dissertations were followed by de- 
bates in which clergymen and laymen participated. For lack of time 
there was no discussion upon the last topic. 

On Wednesday evening a sermon was preached by Rev. James F. 
Clarke of Boston, upon Matthew xvi. 18, ‘* Upon this rock I will build 
my church,” on Christ the living foundation of the Church. After the 
services, the hospitalities of the Montreal congregation were extended 
to the brethren and friends from abroad, through a very agreeable social 
gathering in St. Lawrence Hall. Hon. John Young, M. P. P., presid- 
ed, and gave a very gratifying account of the struggles and successes 
of Unitarian Christianity in Montreal. 

As the closing hour of the Convention drew near, Rev. Dr. Hill of 
Worcester introduced a resolution commemorative of the brethren, 
clerical and lay, who have been removed from us by death during the 
past year, and followed the resolve by a few.touching words. Rev. 
S. J. May of Syracuse also introduced some resolutions, expressive of 
gratitude to the people of Canada for their sympathy with the poor fu- 
gitives from slavery, and urging them to look with no favor upon any 
attempt to extend the Fugitive Slave Bill to their land. The rule which 
requires that all resolutions should come before the Convention through 
the Committee of Arrangements was suspended, and the vote of the 
meeting accorded with the motion of the Rev. Mr. May. Pledges of 
subscriptions to the Book Fund were made by several gentlemen, 
among which one for $250 was tendered by a member of the Montreal 
congregation. 

lf there was anything to regret in the course of the discussion it was 
this, that in a company of Christians it was not thought fit by all to take 
for granted the Mastership of Christ. Why are we so often compelled 
to treat this as an open question? Shall those who have no doubt upon 
the subject be obliged to go back to the elements continually, instead of 
giving their time and strength to Christian work? Besides, we very 
much doubt whether the fundamentals of religion should be exposed to 
the hazards of extempore debate. Still, spite of this exception, a vast 
deal was said, both from the pulpit and in the way of discussion, which 
was unto edification, as we trust will appear in the growth of the con- 
gregation of Unitarians in Montreal, the members of which have proved 
that they are not behind in Christian hospitality. The Committee of 
Arrangements for the next Autumnal Convention consists of Rev. 
Rufus Ellis of Boston, Rev. Thomas Hill of Waltham, and George 
William Bond, Esq. of Roxbury. 


-_———_ 






Dr. O. A. Brownson and the ‘*‘ Know Nothings.’’ —The religious 
and secular journals have contained many paragraphs during the last 
four months, referring to a feud that has arisen between Dr. Brownson 
and some of his fellow Roman Catholics, on account of the views ex- 
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pressed by that gentleman in his Quarterly Review in relation to the 
new party called Know Nothings. Dr. Brownson has written a com- 
plete cyclopedia of religion in the statements which he has published 
of his own religious opinions for the last score of years. He has ad- 
vocated and he has opposed both sides on each great matter of religious 
controversy, and any one who has preserved a complete series of his 
writings, and who will take the pains to place running-titles over the 
pages indicating the Universalist, Unitarian, Protestant, Transcenden- 
tal, Philosophic, Pantheistic, or Romanist arguments or objections pre- 
sented on those pages, will be in possession of a very respectable sub- 
stitute for a ‘‘ Sketch of all Religions.’? Dr. Brownson possesses the 
wonderful faculty of turning back to and reproducing in his own mind, 
in orderly array, the views and logical statements appropriate to all the 
phases of belief through which he has passed, for they are filed away, 
labelled, and inventoried like a well-arranged series of papers. His 
conscious assurance of the integrity of his own convictions from time to 
time must depend largely upon the accuracy of dates, and must be a 
matter of the almanac rather than of any fanciful theory of consistency. 
Indeed, it would be hardly necessary for any one to possess a complete 
series of his writings, for there are single numbers of his Review in 
which he reviews himself and his whole mental and religious history, 
telling us what opinions he once held, and why he held them, and how 
he came to change them, and how he hated them after he had changed 
them, and how thoroughly and dogmatically he is convinced of the 
truth of those which he now holds, as he was in previous years of those 
which he then held. His admirable style of writing, his masterly com- 
mand of language, and his logical directness in expressing himself, 
must impress every careful reader of his pages. He is the last writer 
known to us whom we should consider as liable to be misunderstood by 
any of his readers. But it seems he has been misunderstood, and that 
too by his present friends. 

In the number of his Review for October Dr. Brownson has an article 
under the caption of “* Know-Nothingism; or Satan warring against 
Christ.”” The article is extended over forty pages, and contains a 
statement, a repetition, and a reiteration, even to a fourth or a fifth re- 
cital of his views upon a point on which he had been misunderstood 
and misrepresented. ‘The pains which he has thus taken in self-vindi- 
cation compel us to read forty pages for the sake of learning what 
might have been presented in two or three. Nor do we see that he 
succeeds in vindicating himself by any justification of his position, as he 
appears to us to add to the commotion of the troubled waters. 

Dr. Brownson says he had noticed the rapid growth of a secret anti- 
Catholic organization, which he compares to the Orange party in Ireland, 
and which seemed to indicate that the sentiment of American nationality 
is fearfully excited against Catholics. ‘Two distinct elements entered 
into this excitement, and, as he thought, they ought to be distinguished, 
for with one of them he could himself sympathize. The American feel- 
ing was aroused against the influence of foreignism upon our institu- 
tions. This is one element of Native-Americanism. Protestant ani- 
mosity was turned against foreigners resident here because they are for 
the most part Roman Catholics ;—this is the peculiar element of 
Know-Nothingism. Dr. Brownson assumed that the secret organiza- 


tion receives many abettors and much of its popularity on the score of 
* 
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its opposition to foreignism, without taking into account its opposition 
to Romanism. He wished to emphasize the distinction, being assured 
that, if he could cause it to be regarded, he should weaken the force of 
Know-Nothingism. He therefore undertook to advocate that element 
of the new organization which is simply an opposition of our nationality 
to foreignism, and even to induce Roman Catholics to sympathize with 
it. He maintains that, while the emigrants from Europe that have 
arrived here previous to the last few years are good Roman Catholics 
and share the feeling of American nationality, they may safely be 
trusted with the rights of citizens; but that the more recent comers are 
infidels, atheists, and disorganizers, and that therefore it would be wise 
to shut them off from a full liberty as American citizens by altering the 
naturalization laws. Here was the source of the misunderstanding, 
and the ground of the obloquy and indignation which Dr. Brownson 
says he has encountered from his Romanist friends. To re-state and 
re-argue his positions is the purpose of his last article. 

We cannot affirm that we know more or less about Know-Nothing- 
ism than does Dr. Brownson, but we apprehend he gives a very blind 
account of it when he says that the party is ‘‘ led on, avowedly or un- 
avowedly, under the direction of foreign anarchists, and apostate priests 
and monks, by men of desperate fortunes, fanatics, bigots, and dema- 
gogues, some of home and some of foreign production.’’ (p. 447.) 
That some other feelings and agencies besides those which such persons 
could engage or appeal to are enlisted in the new party must be obvious 
to every observer of our current movements. We infer that feelings of 
patriotism, of love for our institutions, and of fear that they are in peril, 
and of determined resolution that they shall not be trifled with, are the 
life of the new party; and that the broad interests and the sacred de- 
fences of civil and religious liberty, as interpreted by republicanism 
and Protestantism, are the trusts which Know-Nothingism seeks to’ 
watch over. If this be so, we are free to confess our entire sympathy, 
our ardent whole-hearted loyalty, to and with the objects of the new 
party, while, so far as it involves secrecy in its grganization, we decidedly 
and utterly dissent from its policy in action. Dr. Brownson claims to 
exercise the remnant of liberty which he has reserved to himself by 
affirming his rights in matters of political advocacy in the words follow- 
ing: ‘* No Catholic can consent to be impeded in his free speech or 
independent action, so far as they are lawful and necessary to promote 
the cause of truth and virtue, by the tyranny of any nationality, whether 
his own or another’s.”’ (p. 452.) But it depends somewhat upon the 
nationality under which one may live whether or not he may safely ex- 
ercise this liberty. If we were to ask Dr. Brownson how it happens 
that the world is filled with Italian exiles, victims to the tyranny of their 
former nationality, he would evade a part of the force of his own asser- 
tion by replying, that these exiles are not Catholics; or he would 
evade its whole force by affirming that they did not use what he thinks 
lawful and necessary means. Still Silvio Pellico, with many other like 
victims, was a good Catholic, and hundreds of the noble patriots of 
Italy used only what the common judgment of the world pronounces to 
be lawful and necessary means. 

Farther on in his article Dr. Brownson says: ‘‘The great contro- 
versy with Protestantism is no longer conducted on purely theological 
grounds, but is now made, as Balmes, Donoso Cortés, Montalembert, 
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and all the great Catholic champions of the day, assure us, a national, 
a political, or a social question. Protestantism has virtually yielded 
the question as a theological question, and now debates it as a question 
lying within the secular order.”’ (p. 469.) There is something ludi- 
crous in the cool effrontery of this latter assertion as to what Protestant- 
ism has yielded. But the former assertion, that Romanism is to be 
treated henceforward more as a national, political, and social question, is 
true, and we suppose that this is the very thing which the Know Noth- 
ings wish to bring to the test. 

There is another sentence in the article before us which we must 
quote. Dr. Brownson says: ‘‘Catholicity,so far from being opposed 
to republicanism, as so many of our countrymen believe or pretend, is 
absolutely essential to its wholesome working and successful mainte- 
nance.” (p. 457.) It would be difficult to arrange any number of the 
words of our language into a more preposterous assertion than this. 
Why, the simplest town or parish meeting of the humblest village in 
New England—and such meetings are of the very essence and sub- 
stance and among the prime conditions of republicanism — would either 
unsettle Catholicity, or be unsettled by it, in a period of ten years. 

No conviction in men’s minds can justify itself with fuller evidence 
from reasoning, experience, and abounding testimony than this, that the 
Roman Catholic doctrine and-discipline are inconsistent with civil and 
religious liberty. And religious liberty is as essential to republicanism 
as is civil freedom. Romanism and such freedom have never been found 
in harmony together, and never will be to the end of time. The only 
way in which a Roman Catholic can meet an honest argument on this 
point is by curtailing the extent or compass of what is claimed within 
the essentials of civil and religious liberty, and by demanding that what 
is thus surrendered as not of liberty shall be yielded to the province of 
religious authority. He will deny your right to be free on every matter 
in which he wishes to bring you under priestly bondage. He will tell 
you that civil freedom does not properly include this or that relation, or 
exercise, or function, or interest, in which you ask the Church not to 
interfere with you. ‘The simple fact is, that civil liberty means wholly 
different things and includes very unlike conditions in a Roman Cath- 
olic and in a Protestant country. If with our Protestant-American sen- 
timents you should take up your residence in Italy, and should urge that 
the requisition of so many fasts and holidays, interrupting the ordinary 
business of the ‘‘ six days of labor,’’ the prohibition of marriage be- 
tween a Romanist and a Protestant, or the interference of a priest, as a 
spiritual director, with the private affairs of a family, was an unwarrant- 
able infringement upon your rights, you would be informed, *‘ ‘These are 
matters in which you are not entitled to hold an opinion or to act as a 
free man ; they are religious concerns, and you are subject in them to 
ecclesiastical authority.’”” ‘The Church, where it has the power, 
usurps unrestricted power. What is left unclaimed by it is, to be 
sure, freedom ; but there is precious little of it. There is certainly a 
border-line which divides between our relations as citizens and our re- 
lations as subjects of some religious obligations, and there are a great 
many interests and obligations that lie around this border-line which 
are of such a divided or complicated nature that they may be claimed as 
subject to the State or the Church. Romanism clutches at all of these, 
and at more likewise, and tolerates no debate upon them. 

The point of accord between Dr. Brownson and the Native American, 
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or Know Nothing, party, would therefore seem to be this: he would 
join with that party in seeking an alteration of the naturalization laws 
for the purpose of forbidding the privileges of citizenship, on the easy 
terms on which they are now granted, to a large class of emigrants 
from the continent of Europe, because so far are they from being Roman 
Catholics, that they are an atheistic, destructive, and revolutionary 
race. The Know Nothing party do not appear insensible to the force of 
this suggestion, but they are equally alive to some others in which Dr. 
Brownson would not accord with them. Various influences have re- 
cently combined to excite the popular feeling which finds expression in 
the new organization. The Roman Church is popularly adjudged to 
have originated and fostered those oppressive and conservative influ- 
ences, resistance to which is to make Europe a scene of convulsions for 
years to come. Then the attempts of the Roman Catholic priests, wher- 
ever they have thought it safe to run the venture, to interfere with our 
common-school system, have excited a deep animosity both in city and in 
country. ‘The announcements made from time to time of the increasing 
and more pretentious organization of Roman Catholic institutions in 
these States, the good pleasure of the Pope in ‘‘ erecting’? an Arch- 
bishopric in New York, the formalities of church ceremonials out of 
doors, the riots of the German Catholics in Cincinnati, and various inci- 
dents, of a more or less significant character, brought to the knowledge 
of Protestants through the Romanist domestics in their families, —all 
these and other causes that might be specified have, as Dr. Brownson 
affirms, made the social and political questions take precedence of the 
theological issue involved in the claims of Papacy. 

Know-Nothingism, if we understand anything of its main purpose 
and direction, has presented to itself this among other facts, that Ro- 
manism, and the Old-World principles and influences which it has fos- 
tered, are inimical to civil and religious liberty. ‘The suggestion made 
to the members of this new party by those who do not sympathize or 
go with it is, ‘* Yes, Romanism is the dreadful and tyrannical thing 
which you describe it as being, but you must trust to our institutions to 
resist its mischief and itstyranny.’’ ‘‘ So Iwill,” isthe reply. ‘* But 
what if Romanism assails and secretly subverts these very institutions ? 
It is these very institutions that I do trust in, and in order that I may 
trust in them I must secure and guard them, for they are threat- 
ened.” As we have already confessed, we sympathize in the feeling 
and in the object of the Know Nothings, if we understand what those 
are, saving always the secrecy of the organization. What need is there 
of secrecy? Ifthe defence and support of our American Protestant in- 
stitutions is the sole object, it is one that may be frankly and manfully, 
and even boastfully, avowed. It requires no private intriguing, no sworn 
silence, no private assembling of its friends. Secrecy in such matters 
is detestable, and is sure to be malignant and ruinous in its workings. 
The excellence of a very desirable and imperilled aim may seem to 
warrant the availing of an instrumentality which in general is con- 
demned; but the exception will not hold. Such secrecy is an agency 
and a method of the Evil One. It appears unobjectionable to some be- 
cause of the high solemnity and the vast value of the ends which it is 
made to serve. But men have never yet discovered any perfectly un- 
objectionable way of employing the Evil One or any of his arts. Satan 
is sure to make his own cause to be the real result, though it may not be 
the aim of any party which takes him or one of his subordinates into 
its ranks. 
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FOR THE 


CHURCH, SABBATH SCHOOL, AND HOME. 


I 


HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. A Collection of Hymns for 
Public Worship. Edited by Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, D.D., and Rev. Frederic 
D. Huntington. 


Il. 


CHRISTIAN HYMNS, FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. A 


Collection compiled by a Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. For- 
tieth Edition. 16mio. 


Til. 


HYMNS FOR THE SANCTUARY. A Collection of Hymns for Public Wor- 
ship. Compiled by a Committee of the West Church in Boston. 16mo. 


IV. 


‘ CHRISTIAN LITURGY. For the Use of the Church. By Rev. Frederic H. 
Hedge, D.D. 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 


V. 
BOOK OF WORSHIP; for the Congregation and the Home. Taken princi- 


pally from the Old and New Testament. By Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 
16mo. Price, 50 cents. 


VI. 
A MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS FOR FAMILIES AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. By Rev. Joseph H. Allen. 16mo. Price, 374 to 50 cents. 
VIL. 


THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL SERVICE-BOOK. Part First. Lessons and De- 


votional Exercises from the Scriptures, and Prayers. Part Second. Hymns. 
18mo. Price, 12} and 25 cents. 


Vill. 


DOMESTIC WORSHIP. By Rev. William H. Furness. 


12mo. Price, 50 
cents. 


IX. 


THE SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK; for Normal, High, and Grammar Schools. 
18mo. 


X. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOK, being a Collection of Hymns 


with appropriate Music, designed as a Guide and Assistant to the Devotional 


Exercises of Sabbath Schools and Familiess By Edward L. White. Square 
16mo. 


XI. 
HYMNS AND TUNES FOR VESTRY AND CONFERENCE MEET- 
INGS. By Rev. Edwin M. Stone. Square 16mo. 


XII. 


HYMNS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORSHIP. 


With Appropriate Tunes. 
18mo. 


XIIT. 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. 32mo. 


XIV. 
HYMN-BOOK FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 12mo. 


XV. 


A LITURGY FOR THE USE OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 12mo. 








